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INTRODUCTION 


In reading and re-reading the works of Dickens, with the light thrown upon them 
by Forster’s Ufe^ and in tracing for ourselves the footsteps of the great author and 
of some of his characters, we have been forced to the conclusion that Dickens was 
notable for his sentiment of locality. His understanding of the human character is 
apparent to every good reader of his works ; but his intimate knowledge of the 
character ” of places, and of the important eflTect of place upon the human being, 
is not so apparent, because the reader has not the necessary knowledge of the places. 
This we have tried to supply. We hope that we have been able to show, and not 
merely to say, that Dickens felt and realised the influence of trees and flclds ; of 
smoke-grimed bricks and broken window-panes ; fur docs he not place Jerry 
Cruncher in Hanging Sword Alley, Fagin near Field Lane, Gabriel Varden near St. 
John’s Gate, Clcrkenwell, and Little Nell in the flelds and lanes of the English 
Midlands ? 

In our identifications we have gone first to Dickens ; later to some of his 
excellent commentators — Forster, .Fitzgerald, Kittoh, Hughes, Rimmer, Allbut, 
Langton, Hammond Hall, P'rost, and others whose writings are accessible ; and to a 
ver)' great member of private correspopdents whose love of Dickens and knowledge 
of a certaiifdis^ict hIKVe enabled them t6**give niaiperial-.J|Klp* In selecting a hoiisej 
a street, or in some cases 'evdn> town illus|mti6i\^ w^aye not necessarily argued 
that that particular place was definitely in.ll^ickens’s npndiilL'the time of writing. In most 
cases his descriptions are so clear that there can bo .no. halation* In other cases, 
left purposely more vague, our care has bcjen, firstly, fhat. the place was known to 
Dickens ; secondly, that it is in keeping' with such descri^ion as iS. given ; thirdly, 
that it is at least as likely as any other place and fourthly, that it still recalls the 
spirit of the scene. In such a case as the King’s Head, Chigwcll, versus the May- 
pole, Chigwcll Green, we take the evidence in P'orster’s IJfc as to the place Dickens 
actually visited ; in such a case as the Dombey house, wc frankly state the item of 
the description ivith which it fails to agree ; and in dealing with Canterbury, where 
authorities absolutely differ, wc leave the scenes as unidentified, although in the 
London district around Golden Square {fifickleby\ where stress are but vaguely 
mentioned, we have not hesitated to accept a typical street and a typical house 
therein. 

To deal with the whole of Dickens Land in one volume of rmonable size is 
impossible, hence we have narrowed the field by confining ourselves entirely to 
England, essentially the land of Dickens, though much interest might have been 
added by including some of the Continental and American scenes. 

Our book probably contains errors. We know that it is far from complete, and 
that in selecting the subjects for illustration we have left in our negative boxes a 
still greater number of perhaps equally interesting subjects. Readers’ corrections 
and suggestions will be very greatly valued. 

When we began this work we began to compile a list of those to whom we were 
indebted for assistance, but it has grown so long as to become unwieldy, wherefore 
we are obliged to express our thanks as we do, most sincerely, in this general 
paragraph. 





CHAPTER I 

Dickens's Qiildhood 




landing 

Besides 


PORTSMOUTH; LONDON; CHATHAM; AND 
FIRST (iLIMPSKS OK (LVDSII ILL ; l8l2 1S23 

It ARLES DICKKXS was the son of John 
Dickens, a clerk in the i)ay-o(irice of the Royal 
Xavy, and a man whose character and circum- 
stances probably had more to do with his son's 
success than has been generally admitted. The 
one advantage possessed by Charles as com 
pared with his father was his slightly greater 
appreciation f)f the value of money ; but aj)art 
from this his character seems to have been 
3 U ON. simply a stronger and a somewhat more care- 
fully controlled version of his father’s, yohn 
Dickens .suffered for his very virtues, since his 
careless generosity was largely responsible for 
him in a debtors* prison anil making him a bankrupt, 
this generosity, and the hospitality which were so strongly 
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marked in his son’s character, John Dickens had great versatility 
and power of application, a strong sense of humour, quick observa- 
tion, wide syi^pathies, and a 
fund of aneccfc^te. ^ Sickens has 
been blamed for transferring 
so many actual incidents and 
sayings from his father’s life 
into his sketch of Micawber ; 
but as the elder Dickens was 
just the man to laugh at his 
own troubles the moment they 
were past, and to enjoy a joke, 
even at his own expense, we 
may be sure that he would not 
consider the Micawber sketches 
as requiring either condemnation 
or excuse. . - > 

John Dickens was borii in ^ 
1786, and in 1805 his name is 
found on the books of the pay- 
office of the Navy, in Somer- 
set House, London, as seventh 
assistant clerk. Through Thomas 
Barrow, employed in the same 
establishment, he became ac- 
quainted with Elizabeth Barrow, 
whom he married on June 13th, 

1809, in the church of St. Mary-in-thc-Strand, only a few yards 
from Somerset House; and soon after the marriage he was sent to 
Portsmouth. Here his first child, a daughter, was born in November 

1810, and on November 23rd was christened Frances Elizabeth, a 
name which was afterwards contracted to Fanny. 

On Friday. February 7th, 1812, a second child was born; and on 
March 4th, at St. Mary*s Church, was christened Charles John Huff ham ; 
the last name being that of a maternal uncle, a “rigger to his 
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Majesty’s Navy, Limehouse Hole.” The house in which Isanny and 
Charles ^were born was No. i. Mile End Terrace; also known as 
387, Mile End Road, 

Land port ; and here 
it may be well to 
state that Landport 
is one of the “ four 
towns ” which . are 
generally known 
under the name of 
Portsmouth. The 
hou.se still stands, 
unaltered, anrl in 
good repair ; but 
the church of St. 

Mary was I(.)ng since 
pulled down and re- 
built. The old font, 
slightly valued by 
St. Mary’s, was re- 
placed by a new and 
more elaborate one, 
but fortunately for us 
it is preserved in the 
temporary church of 
St. Stephen ; and we hope that it will .still be kejjt when the new 
St. Stephen’s Church is built. 

On the 24th of June, 1812, the Dickens family removed to 
Hawke Street, Portsea, so that it is a .slight mistake to depict the 
youthful Charles as a little boy in petticoats in the front garden of 
the house in Mile End Terrace; although Eorster, his biogra|)her, 
.states that he remembered the Hawke Street house. Even this is 
sufficient proof of precocity, since the family left Portsea in the 
winter of 1814, and lived for a few months in Norfolk Street, near 
the Middlesex Hospital, London. 
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Here occurs a short break in the history of the family f but we 
know certainly that in 1S17 Jolni Dickens occupied the house then 

known as No. 2 (now No. ii), 
Ordnance Terrace, Chatham. A 
brother of Charles, named Alfred, 
had been born at Hawke Street, 
and died in infancy ; a sister, 
Letilia, was born in 1816; and 
a brother and a sister were born 
in the house in Ordnance Ter- 
race, and christened at St. Mary’s 
Church, Chatham. These were 
Harriet Ellen, christened Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1819, who died in 
infancy, and Frederick William, 
christened August 4th, 1820. 

Mr. Langton, in 77 /^ C/ii/d- 
hood and Youth of Dickens^ has 
rccortlccl very liiany interesting 
i)ickciiso.ris!€n«i, M-irdMih, i8i 2. about this pcHod ; amongst 

them, that John Dickens’s name frequently appeared on the lists of 
subscriptions raised for charitable and other purposes ; and that his 
assistance on the relief committee formed after a great fire at 
C.'hatham earned the special and public thanks of the Treasurer of 
the fund. Mr. Langton also says that the account of this fire which 
appeared in 7 Vic 7 'hncs of March 4th, 1820, was written by Jghn 
Dickens. 

Although little Charles was but nine years old when he left 
Ordnance Terrace, he had already received a multitude of impressioiis 
which were afterwards to be worked into his writings. “The Old 
Lady” described in the second chapter of the Sketches by was 

a Mrs. Newnham, who lived at No. 5 in the terrace, and the Half- 
pay Captain, described as living next door to her, was sketched from 
a retired officer who did live in Ordnance Terrace in Dickens’s early 
days. George Stroughill, who lived at No. i, and who was the 
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greotcst friend of little Charles, was unconsciously sitting for his 
portrait, as Steerforth, in Diiviii Coppn fields 1 1 is name, distorted in 
boyish fun, is supposed to have suggested the name of Mr. Struggles, 
who, in Chapter VII. of is sclecteil to bowl against ‘‘the 

hitherto unconquered I'oddcr” in the cricket match at Miiggleton. 
Lucy Stroughill, the 
sister of George, was 
Dickens s childish 
sweetheart, a girl 
with blue eyes and 
golden hair, who 
gave her name to 
several characters in 
Dickens’s works. In 
“ llirthday Celebra- 
tions” ^Uncom. Trav.y 
Chap. XIX.) we 
read : “ I can very 
well remember being 
taken out to visit 
.some peach-faced creature in a blue .sash and shoes to correspond, 
who.se life I supposed to consi.st entirely of birthdays. . . At .so 
early a .stage of my travels did I assist at the anniversary of 
her nativity (and became enamoured of her), that I had not )’ct 
acquired the re^ndite knowledge that a birthday is the common 
property of all who are born, but suppo.sed it to be a special 
gift be.stowcd by the favouring Heavens on that distingui.shed 
infant. There was no other compaii}', and we sat in a shady bower 
— under a table, as my better (or wor.se) knowledge leads me to 
believe — and were regaled with .saccharine substances and liciuids, 
until it was time to depart.” y » . " • 

In “Dullborough Town” {Uncom, Trav , Chap. XII.), we arc told 
of a return to the scenes of boyhocxl : “ Here, in the haymaking 
time, had I been delivered from the dungeons of Scringapatam, an 
immense pile (of haycocks), by my countrymen, the victorious British 
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(boy next door and his two cousins), and had been recognised with 
ecstasy by my affianced one (Miss Green), who had come all the 
way from England (second house in the terrace) to ransom me, and 

marry me/* This Miss Green 
of fiction was called Lucy ; 
and the uncommercial trav- 
eller tells that his old 
schoolfellow, Joe Specks, 
had married the same Lucy 
Green ; that when she ap- 
peared he was disappointed 
at the alteration in her face, 
but that when her youngest 
child came in, “ I saw again 
the little face of the hay- 
field, unchanged, and it quite 
touched my foolish heart/* 
That same “ foolish heart ** 
was to be charged with 
many such memories. 

In “The Wreck of the 
Golden Mary ’* {Christmas 
Stories) Dickens speaks of another little Lucy, a child of three 
years old, of whom he says, “as the child had a quantity of 
shining fair hair, clustering in curls about her face, and as her name 
was Lucy, Steadiman gave her the name of ‘the golden Lucy.*** 
And Lucie Manctte {^Tale of Two Cities) is described as “a young 
lady of short, slight, pretty figure, a quantity of golden hair, a pair 
of blue eyes.** There are other Lucys, of less importance, on whom 
we need not dwell, and so much space has been given to this 
instance of childish memory only because it is a typical example of 
many early impressions kept through life. 

Mary Weller was the servant of the Dickens family while they 
lived in Chatham, and from her Mr. Langton gleaned many facts 
about the novelist*s boyhood. In particular, she said that he was 
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carefully taught by his mother and his aunt (“Fanny”) before he 
went to school, and was a great reader and reciter, even in those 
early days. 

In 1821, John Dickens felt the need for financial ret ren chment, 
and moved from 
Ordnance Terrace to 
a much smaller 
house, properly 
known as 18, St. 

Mary’s Place, though 
St. Mary’s Place is 
generally called “ the 
Krook.” This house 
still stands exactly 
as it did in those 
days, and from the 
window over the 
front door one can 
still look upon the 
burial-ground (now 
disused) which was 
in Dickens’s mind 
when he wr<.)te the 
very touching little 
sketch, A Child’s 
Dream of a Star ” 

{Reprinted Pieces). 

“ And so the time 
came all too soon 
when the child 
looked out alone ; 
and when there was no face on the bed ; and when there was 
a little grave among the graves not there before ; and when the 
star made long rays down towards him, as he saw it through his 
tears.” 



KfiCIIKS rkit CAS'I l.li. 

“ Ah ! fine place— glorious pile— frowninR w.'ills— tottering archeK*>durk 
nooks —cruinhiing slairaise.s. ’- / 
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Next door to the house on “ the Brook ” was, and still is, a 
chapel, in which ofTiciated Mr. Giles, father of William Giles, who 
kcjjt the first school to which Dickens was sent, and who was a 
^ood friend to the boy, even after his school-days. Only a few 
hundred yards away was the Church of St. Mary, where two 
children of John Dickens had already been christened, and where on 
April 3rd, 1822, another one was named Alfred Lamcrt, in honour of 
Matthew Lamert, Surgeon, who had on December nth, 1821, in the 
same church married Dickens’s aunt, Mary Allen (the aunt “ Fanny " 
of the children). Dr. Lamert appeared in Pickivick as the i mte Dr. 
Slammer. lie already had a *son, James, who took a great interest 
in little Charles, became his leader in walks and games, took him 
to the Theatre Royal at the foot of Star Hill, Rochester ; and 
even arranged private theatricals in which they both took some 
part. As will be seen in the next chapter, James Lamert became 
still more intimate with the Dickens family after their removal to 
London. 

The Church of St. Mary, Chatham, still stands, at the time of 
writing, but its old and not very handsome pile is sandwiched 
between a new massive tower and an equally new, equally massive 
chancel, parts (}f a new church in which the old one will be entirely 
absorbed. 

The Navy Yard, with the pay-office in which John Dickens 
worked, still remains, and still w arrant s the description given in 
The Uncommercial Traveller^ Chapter XXIV. j In his childish days 
Dickens knew it well, and with it he no doubt associated the 
“nurse’s story” (Uncom. Trav,, XV.) which begins: — “There was 
once a shipwright, and he wrought in a Government Yard, and his 
name was Chips.” Here also he may have seen the procession of 
blacksmiths and anchorsmiths on the day of their patron saint, 
Clement, and heard them lustily sing their processional song with the 
refrain which is given more than once in Great Expectations ; and of 
which Pip says, “ the burden was Old Clem.” 1 This was not a 
very ceremonious way of rendering homage to a patron saint, but I 
believe Old Clem stood in that relation towards smiths. It was a 
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song that finitated the -measure of beating upon iron, and was a mere 
lyrical excuse fur the introduction of Old. Clem’s respectedr dame. 
Thus, you were to “ hammer boys round— Old Clem 1 With a thun^> 
and a sound — Old Clem! Beat it out, beat it out — Old Cl,emt With 
a clink for the stoiit — Old Clem 1”. and so forth.. Just outside the 
Navy Yard lay one of the convict hulks which play their, part in 
Great Expectations. . ' 

On the “Lines” at Chatham young Dickens roust have often seen 
military manoeuvres, just as Mr. Pickwick and his friends are. said 
to have done : and he may have heard of duels in. the field be- 
hind Fort Pitt, where Wiifkle went to meet Or. Slammer. In the 
town was more , than one old dealer in “ marine stores ” who might 
suggest the. hideous old “ Charley ” to whom poor little David 
Coppcrficld sold his jacket for sixteen pence when he wearily tramped 
through Chatham on his way to Dover. 

A host of recollections of Chatham arc to fie found in Dickens’s 
various S^rks, but here we must give space to only one more 
incident, an important one, becau.sc it illustrs^tes several of Dickens’s 
characteristics : his love of walking, his life-long memory of his early 
days, and his strong attachment to sentimental ideas. Chatham, 
Rochester, and Strood are practically one city, strung along a 
straggling street which forms a section of the great Dover Road from 
London.' While quite a small boy he mast have been taken more 
than once, by his father, through Rochester and Strood and as far 
as that Gadshill Place which he bought for his permanent residence 
when he had become a successful and wealthy man. In the chapter 
“On Travelling Abroad” an imaginary conversation with a "queer 
small boy” is reported: — 

So smooth was the old high road, and so fresh were the horses, 
and so fast went I, that it was midway between Gravesend, and 
Rochester, and the widening river was bearing the ships, white 
sailed or black-smoked, out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside 
a very queer small boy. 

“ Holloa,” said I, to the very queer small boy, “ where do you 
live?” 




Known to iJickens in bis youth, and a favourite walk in Inter life. 


very queer small boy ^iays, "This is Gadshill we arc comin{( to, 
where Falstaff went out to rob those travellers, and ran away.” 

“ You know something about FalstafT, eh ? ” said I. 

" All about him,” said the veiy queer small boy. " I am old (I 
am nine), and I read all sorts of books. But do let us stop at the 
top of the hill, and look at the house there, if you please ? ” < 

"You admire that house?” said I. 

** Bless you, sir,” said the very queer small boy, "when I was not 
more than half as old as nine, it used to be a treat for me to be 
brought to look at it. And now I am nine, I come by myself to 
look at it. And ever since I can recollect, my father seeing me so 
fond of it, has often said to me, * If you were to be very persevering 
and were to work hard, you might some day come to live in it’ 

B 2 
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Though that’s impossible ! ” said the very queer small boy, drawing 
a low breath, and now staring at the house out of the window with 
all his might. 

Numerous as were the incidents and observations gathered during 
this childhood in Chatham and Rochester, the most valuable ac- 
quisition was the knowledge, and the taste for more knowledge, 
gained from the father’s small library and from the stores of Mr. 
Giles. The very titles of his father’s books show the almost morbid 
precocity in the young child who read them over and over again, 
for they included, Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey 
Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Bias, 
Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian Nights, The Spectator, The Idler, The 
Humourists Miscellany, The Tatler, Tales of the Genii, The Citizen 
of the World, and a collection of Farces. These works stimulated 
his imagination, and laid the foundation of his style. Even before 
leaving Chatham, he wrote a trt^edy, Misnar, the Sultan of India ; 
founded on one of the Tales of the Genii. 



ROAD THROUGH COBHAU PARK. 

“ Through a daep and fbady wood, cooled by the light wind which gently rustled the thick Ibliage. “—PidMek. 




CHAPTER n 


Boyhood and Youth in London. 1823 — 1831 

“ Heart of London, there is a moral in thy every stroke ! as I look on at thy 
indomitable working, w*hich neither death, nor press of life, not grief, not gladness 
out of doors will influence one jot, I seem to hear a voice within thee which sinks 

into my heart, bidding me, as 1 elbow my 
way among the crowd, have some thought 
for the meanest wretch that passes, and, 
being a man, to turn away with scorn and 
pride from none that bear the human 
shape.” 

FRAGILE child, with an ever-busy 
brain poorly sustained by a delicate, high- 
strung physical frame, was little Charles 
Dickens, and it may have been some 
temporary illne.ss which caused him to be 
left, for a time, in the care of Mr. Giles 
when his father and the rest of the 
family left Chatham for London. This 
removal was probably, if not quite certainly, in 
the winter of 1822-23, and the family travelled 
to London by coach, sending their furniture by 
water. This would mean a delay of at least a 
few days before the furniture could be placed 
in the new home, and would probably involve 
some days of discomfort in cheap lodgings or 
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in an almost unfurnished house, for John Dickens was oppressed 
with debt, so that he could not think of staying in an expensive 
and comfortable hotel. The family .settled in No. 141, Bayham Street, 
Camden Town ; a small house in a cheap neighbourhood. The 
locality was not quite so poor as it is now, but even then it was 
chosen for economy rather than for comfort From Forster we gather 
that Charles did not associate with the boys of the neighbourhood 
any more than did his parents with the washerwoman who lived 
next door or the Bow-Street officer over the way. 

Of Dickens’s journey down from Chatham to London we are 
told in “ Dullborough Towtf" (JJneom. Trav., XIL): — “As I left 
Dullborough in the days when there were no railroads in the land, 
I left it in a coach. Through all the years that have since pa.ssed, 
have 1 ever lost the smell of the damp straw in which I was packed — 
like game — and fonvarded, carriage paid, to the ‘Cross Keys,’ Wood 
Street, Cheapside, London ? There was no other inside passenger, 
and I consumed my sandwiches in solitude and dreariness, and it 
rained hard all the way, and I thought life sloppier than I had 
expected to find it.” He .says that the coach was Timpson’s Blue- 
Eyed Maid, which may have, been an actual fact, since a Blue-Eyed 
Maid did run from Chatham, and was owned by a li vyry- man 
called Simpson. cx (de.i-'s 

The deprc.s.sing stage-coach journey was the beginning of an 
experience of discomfort and neglect, such as might have broken 
the spirit of a boy with Dickens’s sensitiveness if it had not been 
for his strong natural optimism and his sense of humour. The 
family pride which prevented his mixing in the sports of such boys 
of his own age as lived near his new home, combined with a 
poverty which kept his parents busy and anxious, forced him upon 
his own resources ; and the.se, in a comfortless home in a poor 
district, without a single friendly neighbour, were very slight. From 
sheer preoccupation, as it seems, John Dickens neglected to send 
his .son to any school, and the poor boy’s feelings have been described 
in his own words, preserved to us by Forster. He prefaces them by 
an eloquent testimony to his father’s kindness, and adds : “ But, in 
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the ease of his temper and the straightness of his means, he appeared 
to have utterly lost at this time the idea of educating me at all, 



NO. 141 (FORMERLY 16), BAVIIAM STREKl', CAMUKN TOWN. 
'* A mean, small tenement with a wretched little back garden."— Forster's 


and to have utterly put from him the notion that I had any claim 
upon him, in that regard, whatever. So 1 degenerated into cleaning 
his boots of a morning, and my own ; and making my.sclf useful in 
the work of the little house, and looking after my younger brothers 
and sisters (we were now six in all), and going on such poor errands as 
arose out of our poor way of living. ... As I thought, in the little 
back attic of Bayham Street, of all I had lost in losing Chatham, 
what would I have given, if I had had anything to give, to have 
been sent back to any other school, to have been taught something 
anywhere.” 

A picture of the district, when it was in a state of co nvulsion vs- 
owing to the building of the North Western Railway close to it, is 
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given in Chapter IV. of Dotnbey and Son, in the description of Staggs’s 
Gardens. Near here Dickens located Boffin’s Bower, the home of 
the Golden Dustman {^Mutual Friend, Chapter V.). Its site has 
been covered by the great network of steel over which the traffic 
of the Midland and the Great Northern railways enters London, 
and nothing remains of those “dust heaps and dock leaves and 
fields ’’ over which the boy Dickens used to look “ at the cupola of 
St. Paul’s looming through the smoke, a treat that served 'hinr for 
hours of vague reflection afterwards.” 

The house occupied by the Dickens family was No. i6 (now re- 
numbered 141) and was only»a cottage, recently built, and with much 
o])en space and fields around it It was one of a row of a dozen or 
so, each of them having a little back garden or yard with enclos- 
ing wall, as may still be .seen. At the top of Bayham Street, says 
Forster, were some almshouses. Perhaps this is a slip of memory, 
but at any rate there is .still on the east side of Bayham Street, a 
little lower down than No. 14 1, a row of almshouses which may 
have suggested the chapter on Titbull’s Almshouses {Uncom. Trav., 
XXVII.), thbugh Dickens describes Titbull’s as being in the east of 
London ; and which very probably were in his mind when he wrote 
(in Dombey) of the Charitable Grinders. 

In David Copperfield, which is very largely a history of Dickens’s 
I own experiences, many of the incidents of this miserable period are 
given. The description of the house in which Mr. Micawber lived 
with Traddles as a lodger, exactly fits the house in Bayham Street, 
and possibly even such details as the angry behaviour of the 
milkman with the unpaid bill were founded upon fact. The 
“very youthful servant girl" was, at any rate, no creature of the 
imagination, for on leaving Chatham the Dickens family had 
brought with them an orphan (or as she had it, an “orfling”) 
girl from the workhouse there, — whose portrait was given as 
“ the Marchioness ’’ in The Old Curiosity Shop. She served the 
family very faithfully, and remained with them through their worst 
misfortunes. 

To add to his other miseries, little Charles was still far from 
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robust; he was small for his age, pinched in appearance, and subject 
to frequent illnesses.\ The final blow seemed to fall when, although 
he was not allowed to go to school, his sister Fanny was sent to an 
expensive Academy of Music. But there were some bright spots in 
the dark picture, and most of these were supplied through the 
kindness and sympathy of James Lamcrt, who became a member 
of the family soon after their settlement in Bayham Street. He 
had been studying at the military college of Sandhurst, and while 
waiting for the commission he hoped to receive, had little or 
nothing to do. To while away the hours indoors he made a toy 
theatre, with painted scenes and miniature actors, which gave much 
pleasure to his young friend. More than this, he took the little 
lad to walk in those wonderful mazes of streets around Seven 
Dials, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the Adelphi ; places made 
the more fascinating by their reputation for vice and absolute 
lawlessness. 

During this period Charles visited his godfather, Mr. HufTam, the 
rigger in Limehouse, probably now making his first acquaintance 
with the Wooden Midshipman (^Dombey), and certainly with many 
of the waterside surroundings of Captain Cuttle, of Rogue Riderhood, 
and of the convict, Magwitch. He also visited his mother’s brother, 
Thomas Barrow, then living in Gerrard Street, Soho, who lent him 
a number of books. 

The financial troubles of the father were steadily increasing ; and 
a certain “deed” in connection with an attempted composition with 
the creditors became prominent in the family councils, and assumed, 
to the boy who only partly understood its meaning, a very terrific 
shape. The creditors did not accept the composition, and it was 
felt that some great effort must be made. It was suggested that 
Mrs. Dickens should open a school for young ladie.s, for which 
purpose the family removed to No. 4, Gower Street North (since 
destroyed to make room for a furniture warehouse), where a large 
brass plate was fixed on the door to announce Mrs. Dickens’s 
Establishment. It was expected that Mr. HufTam, who was suppo.scd 
to have great connections in the merchant-trade to the East, could 
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introduce a number of children sent from India to be educated. 
Charles was sent out to deliver circulars to many houses in the 
neighbourhood, but beyond this no effort was made, and the words 
used in reference to Mrs. Micawber’s “establishment” {Copperfield, 

Chap. XI.) were liter- 
ally from sad ex- 
perience : — “ I never 
found that any young 
lady had ever been 
to school there; or 
that any young lady 
ever came, or pro- 
posed to come ; or 
that the least pre- 
paration was ever 
made to receive any 
young lady. The 
only visitors I saw 
or heard of were creditors. They used to come at all hours, and 
some of them were quite ferocious.” The story of this unfortunate 
attempt is completed by a few words recorded in Otir Mutual 
Friend (Chap. IV.) as having been uttered by Mrs. Wilfer: — “Yes, 
the man came himself with a pair of pincers, and took it off, and 
took it away. He said that as he iia3“ ho expectation of ever 
being paid for it, and as he had another order for a Ladies' School 
door-plate, it was better (burnished up) for the interests of all 
parties.” 

Almost the whole of the incidents related in Chapters XI. and 
XII. of David Copperfield are given exactly as they occurred to 
the real Charles Dickens, and are a compound of the life in 
Bayham Street and in Gower Street. James Lamert who had lodged 
with the Dickens family, had joined a cousin, George Lamert, whose 
business was the making of a Warren’s Blacking to rival the older- 
established Warren in the same trade. Jonathan Warren, who started 
the Lamerts in the business, said that he was the rightful owner of 
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the recipe for the blacking, and that he had been in some way 
defrauded of his rights ; wherefore, as the successful (Robert) Warren 
traded from 30, Strand, the opposition took premises at 30, Hunger* 
ford Stairs, Strand, and printed their bottle-labels with 30, Strand, 
very large and “Hungerford Stairs” very small. The competition 
was keen and unscrupulous, and as there was no copyright law 
to protect advertisements, one firm exactly copied the pictorial 
announcements of the other. Here Charles began work, at six 
or seven shillings a week, and suffered those humiliations and 
mortifications which he connects with the Murdstone and Grinby 
business in Copperfield. 

Filling and labelling pots of blacking is not a very refined occupa- 
tion, but Dickens, like Copperfield, was acknowledged by the other 
boys as their social superior except on one occasion, when “ Mealy 
Potatoes uprose once, and rebelled against my being so distinguished, 
but Mick Walker settled him in no time.” The corresponding 
passage from real life reads : — “ Poll Green uprose once, and rebelled 
against the ‘ young gentleman ’ usage, but Bob Fagin settled 
him speedily;” and it is interesting to notice that the real names 
of his boyish companions were used later, Fagin in Oliver Twist, 
and Poll (with the invented surname Sweedlcpipe) ^in Martin 
Chuzalewit. 

So sensitive was Charles to the indignity of his position that 
in writing to Forster, years afterwards, he says that that phase of 
his life had never been alluded to, even with his father or mother 
or his wife, and he adds , — " until old Hungerford Stairs were 
destroyed and the veiy nature of the ground changed, I never 
had the courage to go back to the place where my servitude began. 
1 never saw it. I could not endure to go near it. For many years, 
when I came near to Robert Warren’s in the Strand, I crossed over 
to the opposite side of the way to avoid a certain smell of the 
cement they put upon the blacking corks, which reminded me of 
what I once was. It was a very long time before I liked to 
go up Chandos Street. My old way home by the Borough made 
me cry, after my eldest child could speak.” ' No wonder that trials 
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felt so keenly should be touchingly recorded in David Copper- 
field. No wonder that the boy who suffered poverty and degrada- 
tion should make a man sympathetic to every phase of human 
wretchedness. 

Before very long, the creditors became so pressing that Mr. 
Dickens was arrested for debt, and taken away to one of those 
sponging houses of which his son has given us so many pictures, 
and which his writings did so much to improve off the face of the 
earth. Charles was employed by his father to run errands to 
fjersons who might be expected to render some aid ; and by his 
mother to pawn or sell all the portable belongings. He was sent 
many times to a second-hand bookseller in Hampstead Road, just 
as Copperfield is said to have been sent to one in City Road ; as 
well as to a pawnbrokers in the same locality. Such furniture 
as was too heavy to be dealt with in this way was taken away in 
a van, with the exception of “a few chairs, a kitchen table, and 
some beds,” and, to quote from Copperfield^ “we encamped, as it 
were, in the two parlours of the emptied house, . . . Mrs. Micawber, 
the children, the orfling, and myself; and lived in these rooms 
night and day.” 

Mr. Dickens, unable to raise the necessary money for his release, 
was removed to one of the debtors’ prisons, anti here comes a little 
conflict of evidence. Forster says that this prison was the MarshaLsea ; 
but he makes the slip of saying, “The readers of Mr. Micawber’s 
history who remember David’s first visit to the Marshalsea,” etc. 
Mr. Micawber’s prison is said to have been the King’s Bench ; and 
Mr. Robert Langton has unearthed the fact, which he records in his 
Childhood and Youth of Dickens^ that during the time when John 
Dickens was in one of the debtors’ prisons, a Mr. Dorrett (of Rochester) 
was confined in the King’s Bench. This may have been the source 
of the name used in Little DorHt for the prisoner of the Mjirshalsea. 
On the other hand, Forster quotes from a personal statement of 
Dickens, " written two or three years before the fiction {David 
Copperfield) had even entered into his thoughts,” the following details : 
“ My father was waiting for me in the lodge, and we went up to 
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his room (on the top story but one) and cried veijr piuch. And he 
told me, I remember, to take warning by the -Marshalsea, and to 
observe that if a man had twenty pounds a year, and spent nineteen 
prjunds, nineteen shillings, and sixpence, he would be happy ; but 

that a shilling spent 
the other way would 
make him wretched." 
An almost exact re- 
plica of this little 
financial sermon is 
placed in the mouth 
of Micawber. Mean- 
while there is an- 
other piece of evi- 
dence as to the 
debtors’ prison in 
which John Dickens 
was confined ; and 
I.ANT KTHEKT, BoKouliii. Hkc the last mcn- 

" A rc'iiose alxiiit I^aiil Street that sheds a gentle melancholy upon the tioiicd, it IS QUOtCcl 

soul.’'— /'/VAnwA, ^ 

by Forster as if from 

Dickens’s definite statement. It relates how the boy, who was then 
lodging in North London, complained to his father of his isolation 
from the rest of the family, and how, in order that he might be 
near the pri.son, “a back attic was found for me at the hou.se of 
an insolvent-court agent, who lived in I^ant Street, in the Borough, 
where Bob Sawyer lodged many years afterwards.” As the end of 
Lant Street is within a few yards of the Marshalsea prison, this 
statement seems to fully support Forster. 

Before moving into Lant Street lodgings Dickens had been sent, 
when his mother and the rest of the family joined his father in the 
prison, to live with a Mrs. Roylance in Little College Street, 
Camden Town, very near the Bayham Street house. He writes 
of this lady as one “who took children in to board, and had 
once done so at Brighton ; and who, with a few alterations and 



embellishments, unconsciously began to sit for Mrs. Pipchin in 
Domb^” 

All this time, Fanny Dickens was a boarder at the Academy of 
Music, whence she was fetched 
every Sunday by her brother 
Charles that they might wallc 
to the prison, and spend the 
day there. While living in 
Lant Street, Charles went every 
morning to the prison to break- 
fast with the family, and as he 
was often astir long before the 
gates were open, he sometimes 
met and walked with the little 
servant who was to become 
"The Orfling" and “the Mar- 
chioness,” and who, like himself, 
hiid a lodging near the prison. 

Forster says, “ when Charles 
met her, as he would do oc- 
casionally, in his lounging-place 
by London Bridge, he would 
occupy the time before the 

gates opened by telling her (pokmkri.v >9), Johnson stkekt. 

quite astonishing fictions about WenUfied in Kmon'si»>in»I>ickens'» home about 1894. 

the wharves and the Tower.” We think it probable that “the Iron 
Bridge” (Southwark Bridge) was the Dickens lounging-place. In 
Little Dorrit (Chap. IX.) he repre.scnts Clennam as saying to Little 
Dorrit, “Will you go by the Iron Bridge, where there is an e.scape 
from the noise of the street?” and in Chap. XVIII. he further .says 
to Young John, “Amy has gone for an airing on the Iron Bridge. 
She has become quite, partial to the Iron Bridge of late, and seems 
to like to walk there better than anywhere.” 

The insolvent-court agent, with whom Dickens lodged, was very 
kind to the boy, as were his wife and son, and in The Old Curiosity 
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Shop they appear as the Garland family. For all that, Dickens 
keenly felt the disgrace of his position, and on one occasion when' 
he had been seriously ill during the afternoon and the kindly Bob 

Fagin insisted on 
accompanying him 
home he resorted 
to su bterfug e to hide ** 
the truth. After tiy- ^ 
ing by various means 
to get rid of Fagin, 
Dickens shook hands 
with him on the 
steps of a good 
house, and knocked 
at the door. When 
it was opened he in- 
quired if Mr. Robert 
Fagin lived there, 
and by this means 
gained time for his 
companion to get 
out of sight. 

During this pe- 
riod one of the chief 
pleasures of Dickens’s 
life was the walk 
to his lodgings on 
Saturday night when he had a few pence, and when the market 
streets were at their brightest and busiest. At such times he went 
over Blackfriars Bridge, along a road which abounded in busy cheap 
shops, with occasional showrooms in which the public were invited 
to examine the fat pig, the wild Indian, or the dwarf lady. In the 
dinner-hour he used to wander through the mysterious labyrinths of 
the Durham Arches, under the Adelphi Terrace and neighbouring 
streets, coming out upon the low water-side quarters which have 
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been swept away by the building of the Thames Embankment, but 
which were then the resorts of bargemen and coal-heavers engaged 
in the river-side traffic. Another district that never lost its charm 
of mingled attraction and re- 
pulsion was Covent Garden, of 
which Dickens says in Forster, 

" when I had no money [for a 
meal] I took a turn in Covent 
Garden Market, and stared at 
the pine-apples.’* In Little 
Dorrit (Chapter XIV.) the child- 
i.sh vision of Covent Garden is 
given in these words : “ Courtly 
ideas of Covent Garden, as a 
place with famous coflec-houses, 
where gentlemen wearing gold- 
laced coats and swords had 
quarrelled and fought duels ; 
costly ideas of Covent Garden 
as a place where there were 
flowers in winter at guineas 
a-piece, pine-apples at guineas 
a pound, and peas at guineas 
a pint ; picturcscjuc ideas of 
Covent Garden, as a place where there was a mighty theatre, 
showing wonderful and beautiful sights to richly-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, and which was for ever far beyond the reach of poor 
Fanny or poor uncle ; desolate ideas of Covent Garden, .as having 
all those arches in it, where the miserable children in rags among 
whom she had just now passed, like young rats, slunk and hid, fed 
on offal, huddled together for warmth, and were hunted about ; 
teeming ideas of Covent Garden, as a place of past and present 
mystery, romance, abundance, want, beauty, ugliness, fair country 
gardens, and foul street gutters, all confused together.” 

How John Dickens satisfied his superiors in the Navy Office, or 
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how his work was done during his imprisonment, we do not know, 
but his salary continued to be paid, so that the family was in better 
circumstances for the forced cessation of the attempt to satisfy 
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A school of some celebrity in its nei)$lilKitirhond,<— nolKxly could have said why." — Our Sekool, 


creditors. A new deed of arrangement was offered, but after much 
negotiation the creditors refused to accept it, and the only alternative 
was to file a petition under the Insolvent Debtors Act. This secured 
the release of the prisoner, free from his burdens, and in a happier 
state of mind than had been possible for some years. They first 
went to lodge for a time with Mrs. Roylance (Mrs. Pipchin) in Little 
College Street, and aftet^vards settled in Johnson Street, Somers 
Town, at No. 29 (now No. 13). This was but a short distance from 
Mrs. Roylance’s and from Bayham Street. 

The worst troubles were over. Dickens says, — ^“Now, I generally 
had my dinner at the warehouse. Sometimes I brought it from 
home, so was better off. I see myself coming across Russell 
SquaVe from Somers Town, one morning, with some cold hotch-potch 
in a basin tied up in a handkerchief. I had the same wanderings 
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about the streets as I used to have, and was just as solitary and 
self-dependent as before ; but I had not the same difficulty in merely 
living.” The feeling of humiliation remained, however, with the long- 
ing for more learning, and for the society of some one more refined 
than Bob Fagin and Poll Green. 

Of an occasion when he at- 
tended a prize-giving at the 
Academy of Music to see his 
sister Fanny receive an award 
he says, — “ I could not bear to 
think of myself beyond the 
reach of all such honourable 
emulation and success. The 
tears ran down my face. I felt 
as if my heart were rent. I 
prayed, when I went to bed 
that night, to be lifted out of 
the humiliation and neglect in 
which I was. I never had 
suffered so much before, 'riierc 
was no envy in this.” 

The old blacking-warehouse 
in Hungerford Stairs has gone : and the place to which the businc.ss 
was removed and where Charles spent the latter part of his servitude 
(at the corner of Bedford and Chandos Streets) has also disap|)carcd ; 
— it is perhaps well that the principal remaining rcHc of this dark 
period should be the Marshalsea prison, around which Dickens was 
able to weave so many humorous and tender memories. 

The bankruptcy petition was filed on May 4th, 1824, and the 
first hearing was on May 27th. Most likely the di.schargc from the 
prison came soon after, and probably it was during the summer of 
this year that Charles, after a quarrel between his father and James 
Lamert, about the menial nature of his work, was removed from 
the blacking factory. He was sent to the Wellington Hou.se 
Academy, in a building which still stands at the corner of 

c 2 
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Hampstead Road and Granby Street. The school-room, a one- 
story continuation, has been removed in the construction of the 
London and North-Western Railway, but it formerly ran along the 

side of Granby Street, and 
was surrounded by a large 
yard. Here Dickens stayed 
until Christmas of 1825, 
gathering experiences which 
he seems to have blended 
with those of Mr. Giles's 
school at Chatham. Roth 
Forster and Langton have 
preserved reminiscences by 
his school-fellows, one of 
whom says that “ He usually 
held his head more erect 
than lads ordinarily do, and 
there was a general smart- 
ness about him.” Another 
says ; — “ He was a hand- 
some, curly-headed lad, full 
of animation and animal 
spirits, and probably was 
connected with every mis- 
chievous prank in the 
school.” 

The establishment seems 
to have been fairly well 
officered, for, in addition to 
the principal, there were 
Latin, English, Junior, and French masters. In Our School (Re- 
printed Pieces), Dickens says : — ** It was a school of some celebrity 
in its neighbourhood — nobody could have said why — and we had 
the honour to attain and hold the eminent position of first boy. 
The master was supposed among us to know nothing, and one 
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of the ushers was supposed to know everything. We are still 
inclined to think the first-named supixisition perfectly correct.” This 
ignorant head master was one Mr. Jones, a Welshman, who is 
supposed to be the original 
of Mr. Creakle, in David 
Copperfield. Mr. Taylor, the 
English master, played the 
flute, and was doubtless the 
original of Copperfield’s Mr. 

Mell. The “ serving-man, 
whose name was Phil,” and 
who, “ when we had the 
scarlet fever in the school, 
nursed all the sick boys of 
his own accord, and was like 
a mother to them ” {pur 
School), was an actual atten- 
dant at Wellington House, 
and he seems to have 
favourably impressed Dick- 
ens with his kindness during 
the l>oys' illness, for he again 
appears in Bleak House as 
that Phil .Squod, who, “ with 
his smoky gunpowder vis- 
age, at once acts as nurse 
and works as armourer” when poor Jo is dying in Mr. George’s 
shooting-gallery. 

Amongst the pupils at Wellington I louse was Pevcrlcy, afterwards 
a noted scene painter, with whom Dickens entered into a. partner- 
ship for the construction of a miniature theatre and the production 
of plays. Amongst the boarders were three of the name of Key. Their 
sisters also lived in the house, and as they were mulattoes sent from 
the East Indies, it is probable they suggested the characters of 
Neville and Helena Landless in Edwin Drood. The Schoolboy's 
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Story (Reprinted Pieces) describes the incidents at this school, though 
the name of its hero, “ Old Cheeseman,” is taken from a school- 
fellow at Chatham. 

After leaving school (the exact date is not certain) Dickens 
obtained employment with Mr. Molloy, a solicitor in New Square, 
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Lincoln’s Inn. The hall of Lincoln’s Inn became the scene of the 
great Jarndyce trial {Bleak House'). Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, held 
the offices of Sergeant Snubbin {Pickwick), as also of Kenge and 
Carboy, solicitors to Mr. Jarndyce {Bleak House). Of Dickens’s 
service here very little is known. It was not long, however, before 
he left Lincoln’s Inn for Gray’s Inn, to enter the office of Ellis and 
Blackmore, where he worked from May, 1827, to November, 1828. 
A curious relic of this connection is the firm’s petty cash book, kept 
by Dickens himself while in their employ, and containing many 
names which afterwards did duty in his works, in but slightly altered 
form. Mr. Blackmore has stated that some of the incidents mentioned 
in Pickwick and in Nickleby actually took place while Dickens was 
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with him ; and that some of the characters were evidently based on 
persons he knew there. 

The old chambers in Gray’s Inn remain much as they were in 
Dickens’s time, and still stumbling up a dark stairway we may recall 
Mr. Pickwick’s visit to Mr. Perker’s chambers. “After climbing two 
pairs of steep and dirty .stairs,’’ and vainly kicking Mr. Perker’s door, 
Sam Weller said : 

“ Here’s an old 'ooman cornin’ up-stairs, sir, p’raps she knows 
where we can find somebody. Hallo, old lady, vcre's Mr. Pcrkcr’s 
people ? ’’ 

“ Mr. Perker’s people ; ... Mr. Perkcr’s ]x:oplc's gone, and I’m 
a-goin’ to do the office out.” 

“Are you Mr. Perker’s .servant?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I am Mr. Perker’s laundre.ss.” 

And still on the old stairs of these and other chambers 
we may meet the “old ’ooman goin’ to do the office out,” and 
may find that she prefers to be called a laundress rather than a 
servant. 

While in Ellis and Blackmore’s office, Dickens and a fellow-clerk, 
named Potter, sjjent much of their spare time (and cash) in patron- 
ising those “ Private Theatres,” which he describes with such humour 
and such intimate knowledge in Chapter XIII. of lioz. Though 
the particular “gaff,” affected by Charles and his companion, has 
doubtless long since disappeared, there arc still such [daces to be 
found by those who know their London well, where ladies of the millinery 
profession, junior clerks, and young tradesmen (for lawyer’s clerks 
are now much above such things) pay for the privilege of taking 
leading parts, and where the placard may still be seen in the gentle- 
men’s dressing-room : — “ Richard the Third, Duke of Glo’ster, £,2 ; 
Earl of Richmond, £\ ; Duke of Buckingham, 15^.; Catc.sby, 12s.; 
Tressel, lOj. 6 ti. ; Lord Stanley, 5^. ; Lord Mayor of London, 
2S. 6rf.” 

It is uncertain when Dickens’s thoughts first turned to newspaper 
reporting as a possible means of better livelihood than he could gain 
as a clerk. The suggestion came from his father’s success in master- 
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ini; shorthand, and securing a position as reporter for The Morning 
Herald in the gallery of the Mouse of Commons, and it was while 
clerk with Ellis and Itlackmorc that he studied Gurneys Brachy- 
graphy, “an Easy and Compendious System of Shorthand,” which 

plunged him into “a sea of 
perplexity that brought me 
in a few weeks to the con- 
fines of distraction.” Al- 
though David Copperfield, 
who is so largely a portrait 
of Dickens’s .self at this 
time, speaks of learning 
shorthand as an occupation 
taken up while engaged at 
Doctors’ Commons, it was 
Dickens’s knowledge of the 
art which led to his em- 
ployment at Doctors’ Com- 
mons as a writer to the 
Proctors at the end of 1828. 
Forster hinjts that (as in the 
case of Copperfield) there 
was a love affair to spur on 
the young wrestler with the 
difficulties of shorthand. 
Certain it is that Dickens 
thoroughly "tamed that savage stenographic mystery,” for a master 
of the craft has said of him, “ there never was such a shorthand 
writer ; ” and equally certain it is that the engagement in Doctors’ 
Commons was only accepted as temporary work until a better 
opening should appear. Of the attachment to "Dora” which was 
the incentive to this work we may quote what Dickens wrote to 
Forster in 1855, about his youthful passion; “that it excluded 
every other idea from my mind for four years, . . and that I went 
at it with a determination to overcome all the difficulties, which 



CiKAY'S INN ROAD ENTRANCE TO (iUAV's INN. 

‘ Mrs. Terkur's laundress lived . . . somewhere behind 
Cray’s Inn Lane.”— /Vt'^Tw/VX’. 
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fairly lifted me up into that nc\vspa[Xir life, and floated me away 
over a hundred men’s heads.” 

Although studying shorthand, Dickens was not neglecting any of 
the other opportuni- 
ties for self-improve- 
ment that chance 
threw in his way ; 
and the very day 
after attaining the 
necessary age of 
eighteen he made his 
first attendance as a 
reader at the British 
Museum, a library 
which he afterwards 
used very frequently. 

Restless in the 
Doctors* Commons, 
uncertain of ever 
securing a good news- 
paper post, Dickens, 
in his nineteenth year, 
seriously turned his 
thoughts to the stage 
as an avenue to posi- 
tion and competence, 
and took all possible 
steps, by attending 
performances, and by studying and rehearsing p;irts, to fit himsell 
for a theatrical life. His sister Fanny helped him in the matter, 
and accompanied his singing parts ; and at one time he went 
so far as to approach the management of Cf)vcnt Garden 1 hcatre, 
in a letter which secured an appointment for him to .show his 
ability. Illness prevented his keeping the appointment, which was 
postponed to the next season ; and meanwhile, the longed-for 
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newspaper opening appeared, so that ideas of the stage were, 
abandoned. 

During this part of his life Dickens lived with his father, first 
in Johnson Street, then at Bentinck Street, Manchester Square (a 
house which was pulled down in 1902), and later, at No. 10, Norfolk 
Street, Fitzroy Square, which is the address entered on his reader's 
ticket at the British Museum. 



TUB COI.l.EUE, COllHAM (NOW USED AS AI.MS-IIOUSBS). 

'* This is some very old inscription, existing perhaps long before the ancient alms-houses in this place.”— 




CHAPTER in 


Newspaper Work, and Sketches by Bor” 


LONDON, IPSWICH, BATH, BRISTOL, 
KTC., 1831—1836 

>UNG DICKKNS as he was soon to be 
familiarly called by London press-men, 
secured in 1831 a post as Parliamentary 
reporter for The True Sun, throuR;h which 
he first became ac(|uainted with John 
Forster, who was afterwards to become 
his closest friend and his biogra[)her. The 
meeting was i)eculiar. * Forster was friendly with 
certain members of the editorial staff, and helped 
them through some of their diflTicultics, which 
included a general strike of the reporters. At 
this time, Forster met on the stairs of the office, 
“a young man of my own age, w'hose keen 
animation of look would have arrested atten- 
tion anywhere.” \ This proved to be “ young 
Dickens,” who "had been spokesman for the recalcitrant reporters 
and conducted their case triumphantly.” - f 

[ Small as the incident i.s, it shows that even the "blacking-bottle 
1 period ” had not crushed Dickens’s .spirit. He w’as keenly sensitive 
to anything he deemed unjust, quite ready to lead in attacking the 
abuse, and his comrades, to whom he cannot have been very w’ell 
known, recognised him as a suitable champion. This same early 
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, ... 
recofjnition of his merits is shown by a fact related to us only a few 

years ago by the veteran composer, the late Henry Russell. When 
he was a young ambitious musician, Russell was friendly with 
Mr. (leorge Hogarth, who one day brought him the words of a 



I’ART OF MS. OF “ TliK IVV <:RF,K.N,” COFIF.!) FOR MRS. WARD BV THE COMFOSEK. 


.song, saying that it was the work ol a very promising young 
writer, and suggesting that he should set it to music.. The song was 
The Ivy Green, which was not publi.shed in Pickwick until some 
time later, after Mr. Rus.sell had set it to the beautiful melody 
which is still its be.st accompaniment. 

Through the Parliamentary s&ssion of 1831 Dickens reported for 
The True Sm\ during 183.-2 and 1833 he similarly represented 
Tlu Mirror of Parliament, which was established by his uncle, 
Thomas Barrow, and claimed to surpass “ Hansard ” as a report of 
the doings of the “Hou.se”; and later, in 1833, he joined the staff 
of The Morning Chronicle, then being published at No. 332, Strand, 
in a substantial building which remained intact until it was swept 
away by the Holborn-Strand improvements in 1902. Of this period, 
and in reference to his stage aspirations, Dickens afterwards wrote : 
" I made a great splash in the gallery, . . the Chronicle opened to 
me ; I had a distinction in the little world of newspaper, which 



OFFICE OF “THE MORNING CHRONICLE”: 332, STRAND, LONDON. 
Dickens joined the staff in 1S33. 
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made one like it; began to write; didn't want money; had never 

thought of the stage but as a means of getting it; gradually left 

off turning my 
thoughts that way, 
and never resumed 
the idea.” 

The reporting in 
Parliament gave 
good training, and 
established habits of 
neatness, quickness, 
accuracy, and self- 
reliance, attributes 
often wanting in 
people of Dickens’s 
spontaneous genius, 
and which contri- 
buted much to his 
success. The work 
of The Morning 
Chronicle, which took 
him far away from 
London^ on flying 
excursions to report 
great political 
speeches, gave a vent 
fuknival's inn, koi.dokn. to his unbounded 

The gateway and the housi^s on to which Dickens's windows looked. CnCTgy cind bfOUg^ht 

him into touch with many a scene which was to live in his 

works. It is worthy of note that the earliest letter now remaining 
from his hand refers to a reporting drive into Essex and Suffolk ; 
and that another of these very early excursions was to Bath and 
Bristol, all of which figure .so largely in Pickwick. The letter 

in which he mentions his journey into Essex was w’ritten to Mr. 
Henry Austin, who aftenvards married his sister Letitia, and is so 
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characteristic that it may well be quoted in full (from The Letters of 
Charles Dickens). 

T/trnivafs Inn, Wednesday night, past 12. 

Dear Henry, 

I have just been ordered on a journey, the length of which 
is at present uncertain. I may be back on Sunday very probably. 


- 





I L'RNIVAI. S INN, LOOKING TOWARD llOl.KORN. 

“ Your rest must W provided for, and you shall have the prettiest chaiiiher in Vuriiival's."— A*//. Drooti. 

and start again on the following day. Should this be the case, you 
shall hear from me before. 

Don’t laugh. I am going (alone) in a ^ig ; and, to quote the 
eloquent inducement which the proprietors of Hampstead chays hold 
out to Sunday riders, “the gen’t’m’n drives himself.” I am going 
into Essex and Suffolk. It strikes me I .shall be spilt before I pay 
a turnpike. I have a presentiment I shall run over an only child 
before I reach Chelmsford, my first stage. 
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Let the evident haste of this specimen of “The Polite Letter 
Writer” be its excuse, and 

liclievc me, dear Henry, most sincerely yours, 

Charles Dickens. 

In this journey Dickens probably drove along Aldgate past the 
famous pumf), past the Bull Inn, Whitechapel (long since pulled 



WlUTl-X llAl’KI. llK'.ll STRKKT (“ UUTCHERS’ ROW 
I sluill work down to Ipswich the day nrtcr tO'inurrow, from the l>ull in Whitechapel."— 


down), whence Mr. Pickwick started for Ipswich (Chap. XXII.); up 
the Whitechapel High Street, which still has its long range of quaint 
old shops known as “ Butchers’ Row,” and its hay and straw market 
held in the open street three days a week ; through the turnpike 
at the Mile P2nd, which began the Mile End Road, and past the 
quaint old Vines public-house, which still stands at the time of 
writing, but which is very shortly to be pulled down for rebuilding. 
Even to this day the wide open space beside the roadway, paved to 





COKNKR OF COMMKKCIAI. STKKKT A.NlJ FLOWKK SIRKKI, 

“The Seli-suppcji ting Cocking Depot hail hireil a newly-huilt warehouse ." — Hoi led /tee/ o. Xew 

J'lngtand/ Umotn, Trar. 

further/ “What I mean, sir, is, that the poorer a place is, the 
greater call there seems to be for oysters. Look here, sir, here’s a 
oyster stall to every half-dozen houses — the street’s lined vith ’em. 
Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s wery poor, he rushes out 
of his lodgings, and eats oysters in reg’lar dcsperaticjii.” “ To be 
sure he does,” said Mr. Weller, senior, “and it’s just the same vith 
pickled salmon.” 

In connection with these journeys by post-chaise, coach, and gig, 
Dickens’s thoroughness, resourcefulness, and energy came well to ihe 
front, and he told Forster (in speaking of the splendid way in which 

D 
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the proprietors of the Chronicle supported him) how he had had to 
charge them for “half-a-dozen break-downs in half-a-dozen times as 
many miles ; for damage to a great-coat from drippings of wax 
candles ; for all sorts of breakages, such being the ordinary result of 



CKKAT COKAM Vl'KKKr, 

" Mrs. Tiblis was tho ino.st tul>\ Hilgcty, thrifty little personage, and the house was the iiealrsl in (Ireat Curam 

■ Street,"— 


the pace which we went at. I have charged for broken hats, broken 
broken chaises, broken harness, everything but a broken 
head, which is the only thing they would have grumbled to pay 
for.” S|)eaking as Chairman at a Dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Pund, held at the Freemason’s Tavern, May 20, 1865, I'e said: — “I 
have often transcribed for the printer, from my .shorthand notes, 
important public speeches in which the strictest accuracy was 
required, and a mistake in which would have been to a young man 
severely compromising, writing on the palm of my hand, by the 
light of a dark lantern, in a post-chaise and four, galloping through 
a wild country, and through the dead of the night, at the then 
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surprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. . . Returning home from 
excited political meetings in the country to the waiting press in 

London, I do verily 
believe I have been 
upset in almost every 
description of vehicle 
known in this coun- 
try. I have been 
belate d on miry by- 
roads, towards the 
small hours, forty or 
fifty miles from Lon- 
don, in a wheellcss 
carriage, with ex- 
hausted horses and 
drunken post-boys, 
and have got back 
in time for publica- 
tion, to be received 
with never-forgotten 
compliments by the 
late Mr. Black, com- 
ing in the broadest 
of Scotch from the 
broadest of hearts I 
ever knew.” 

Dickens’s report- 
ing trip to Bath and 
Bristol was under- 
taken in May, 1835, 
for the reporting of Lord John Russell's speeches in his Parlia- 
mentary contest in Devonshire. He accompanied Thomas Beard, 
who was his companion in the House and his senior on the 
reporting staff of The Morning Chronicle, A letter from Dickens, 
quoted by Forster, shows how necessary it was to work late 



Wlin ECHAI'KI. WOKKIIOUSE. 


" Ag:iinst the houHC were leaiiiiiK w)i:it svcnietl to 1)c seven heaps of rags, 
*duiiih, wet, silent horrors' he descrilicd them/’-^Forsler’s Life, 
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into the night, and sometimes all night, in order to despatch the 
reports, transcribed into longhand, by the earliest possible coaches. 
He mentions that he hopes to finish the dinner (given that night) 
in time for Cooper’s Co’s, coach, leaving the Hush at half-past si.K 
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JACK straw’s CASTI.K, IIAMI'STKAI). 

A fiivuuriic rcsr-rl,— “ a R'xxI ’ousc fur a rcil-hui clnn».” 

in the morning. Me was then going to Balh to report another 
long dinner with speeches the same evening, and expected to spend 
all that night transcribing his report to catch “Hall’s First Coach” 
on Thursday morning. After Hath, he was following Lord John 
Russell to Marlborough, using the coach journey from Hath to that 
place for transcribing another speech which evidently was to be 
made on the day following the Hath dinner. At Marlborough, 
there would be a further series of speeches, immediately after which 
it was the intention of Dickens and Beard to return to London by 
saddle horses. 

This brief account gives some idea of the way in which energetic 
newspaper reporters covered the country in the days before tele- 
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(graphs were available ; it shows something of Dickens’s indefatigable 
character, and it also illustrates enormous quickness of observation 
and a wonderfully retentive memory in a man who could, during 
such rushing work, make observation of places (even to small details) 
for use in books which he wrote in London afterwards. On this 
reporting trip he stayed at the Bush Inn, Bristol, and, as we are 
assured by old inhabitants of Bath, at the Saracen’s Head, in Broad 
Street, in the latter city. An interesting little anecdote is told by 
the landlady of the Saracen’s Head, though it *can scarcely have 
belonged to this particular trip, unless Dickens stayed in Bath on 
his wsiy to Bristol. She tells how the bedrooms of the house were 
all occupied before Dickens arrived, so that he had to be accommo- 
dated in a room over some stables or outbuildings at the farther 
end of the Inn Yard (overlopking VValcot Street). He sat writing in 
the house until late at night, when he took a light for his candle 
from the bar and started across the Yard to his own sleeping place. 
Just as he reached the foot of the outside stairs leading to his 
room, a gust of wind blew out the candle, and he returned to the bar 
for a new light. Carefully shielding it with his hand, he started 
acro.ss the Yard a .second time, only to find the light blown out by 
a gust. Returning, and guarding the new light still more carefully, 
he again es.saycd the passage of the Yard ; again fo find himself in 
darkness before reaching his destination. The landlady recalled 
with six;cial satisfaction that although the young gentleman must 
have started ten or a dozen times and as often turned back to 
relight his candle, he uttered no single word of impatience or 
annoyance. At the time of Dickens’s visit to Bath, Moses Pickwick 
& Co. not only ran a series of coaches from London, but also kept 
the White Hart, a very commodious house for that date, at which 
Dickens afterwards represents Pickwick as staying. Yet another 
little association between this reporting trip and Pickwick may 
be found in the fact that one of Dickens’s associates at the time 
was a Vincent Dowling, while one of the characters introduced at 
Bath is Captain Dowler. 

While engaged on newspaper work Dickens was laying a founda- 
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tion of magazine articles for a serious literary career, and there are 
two little passages in Forster’s Life and in Copperfield which seem 
particularly touching. They relate to his first accepted contribution, 



Johnson’s court, street. , 

Willi Ivltur-bux in which Dickens’s first literary contribution was placed. 


wliich he says that he dropped “stealthily one evening at twilight, 
with fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box in a dark office up a 
dark court in Fleet Street/' Of his feeling when he saw his work in 
print he says : “ I walked down to Westminster Hall, and turned into 
it for half-an-hour becau.se my eyes were so dimmed with joy and 
pride that they could not bear the street, and were not fit to be seen 
there." The “dark court” disappeared in 1902, until which time the 
quaint old door and panelled wall and letter-box had remained 
untouched. Now they are preserved as mementoes in the offices 
built upon the site for Sell’s Advertising Agency. The place where 
Dickens bought the magazine in which his article appeared, was No. 
186, Strand, between Arundel Street and Norfolk Street; a shop long 
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since pulled down to give place to the great warehouse of W. H. Smith 
and Sons. Westminster Hall remains, and those who will may 
stroll therein recalling this incident. 

This first work appeared in The Old Monthly Maga::ine in Decem- 
ber, 1833, and was entitled “A Dinner at Poplar Walk,” afterwards 
included in Sketches by Bos, under the name of “ Mr. Minns and his 
Cousin.” During 1834, and the first two months of 1835, some nine 
further contributions were published by the same journal, all without 
payment to the author, the first five anonymously, and the others under 
the signature of “ Boz.” This name, which will always be wrongly 
pronounced Boz, was a nickname previously given to one of Dickens’s 
younger brothers, who was dubbed Moses, after the character of that 
name in The Vicar of Wakefidd, and the title became gradually and 
nasally corrupted to Boses and Boz. 

The last Boz sketch appeared in the Monthly in February of 1835, 
but as the magazine could not afford to pay anything, Dickens was 
ne got jating with Mr. George Hogarth, his friend of The Morning 
Chronicle, for a scries of similar sketches, to run in The Evening 
Chronicle, which was just starting. These were accei)tcd, and his 
salary, which had been five guineas a week as reporter, was increased 
by an extra couple of guineas. Through 1835 the sketches were 
continued, and early in 1836 Dickens collected them for republica- 
tion in two volumes of Sketches by Bos, issued by John Macronc, who 
was then beginning publishing in St. James’s Square, and to whom 
all rights were sold for ;^ioo. Early in the same year two sketches 
by “Boz,” entitled “The Tuggses at Ramsgate,” and “A Little Talk 
about Spring and Sweeps,” appeared in The Library of Fiction, I., 

published by another young firm. Chapman and Hall. Robert 
Seymour was the artist who illustrated “ The Tuggses,” and he 
suggested that he would like to design a scries of “ cockney ” sport- 
ing pictures for serial publication. Mr. Chapman thought this might 
run, if accompanied by letterpress, and the editor of The Library of 
Fiction suggested “Boz” as the likely man. Mr. Hall, the younger 
partner, called upon the author at his rooms in Furnival’s Inn, and 
Dickens took it as a good augury when he recognised in his visitor 
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the man who had sold to him, at the shop in the Strand, the number 
of llic Monthly containing his first contribution. Arrangements were 

made for a monthly issue 
of what Dickens named The 
Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Cluby the payment 
to be fourteen guineas per 
issue. Dickens introduced 
Mr. Winkle in deference to 
Seymour’s ideas on cockney 
sport, and the proof sheets 
were submitted to Seymour, 
who made sketches for two 
illustrations, depicting Mr. 
Pickwick as a tall, thin man. 
Mr. Chapman objected to 
thi.s, and gave to the artist 
a description of “ a friend of 
mine at Richmond — a fat 
old beau who would wear, 
in spite of the ladies’ pro- 
tests, drab tights and black 
gaiters.” 

The prospectus of Pick* 
wick was issued at the end 
of February, 1836, and on 
March 31st, the first number 
was published at one shil- 
ling. On April 2nd, Dickens was married, in St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea, to Catherine Hogarth, eldest daughter of George Hogarth, 
of 'J'he Chronicle^ and the honeymoon was spent at Chalk, in a 
house on the highway between Gravesend and Rochester: on that 
Dover Road which he introduces so touchingly and tellingly into 
Copperfield^ only a few miles from that Gadshill Place which he 
coveted as a boy and owned as a man, overlooking the estuary of 
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the Thames and those “ meshes ” or marshes in which such striking 
scenes were laid in Great Expectations. 

The expense of the honeymoon was met by an advance pa>-ment 
for two parts of Pickivick\ 
thus showing that Dickens 
was far from wealthy ; but 
during the year appreciation 
began to be manifested, he 
found some extra occupation 
in writing a farce, The Strange 
Gentleman^ and the book of an 
opera, The Viliage Coquettes^ 
both of which were success- 
fully staged, and by the end 
of the Parliamentary session 
he felt his feet sufficiently to 
justify resigning journalism 
for literature. 

liefore leaving this part 
of the novelist’s life it may 
be well to refer to a couple 
of evidences of early appre- 
ciation which, doubtless, 
were most helpful to .such a 
keenly sensitive man. He tells 
in his own letter to Forster, 
from which quotation has 
been made on this point 
already, that “It was John Black that threw the slipper after me. 
Dear old Black. My first hearty out-and-out appreciator.” Another 
early appreciator of Dickens’s works was his Chatham schoolmaster and 
friend, William Giles, who sent to him, when Pickwick was abcjiit half 
publi.shed, a silver snuff-box inscribed “ To the inimitable Boz,” a fact 
which pleased Dickens so much that in letters to intimate friends he 
frequently, and for many years, referred to himself as “the inimitable.” 
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* Stop to have a urei'liii^ with :i ulil inuiik, cross- 

IcKKcd, with a jovial pul." ■ Forster’s 
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During the latter days of his bachelor life and for some time 
after marriage, Dickens lived in Furnival’s Inn, a great scries of 
buildings on the north side of Holborn, between Leather Lane and 
Brooke Street, on a site now covered by the buildings of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. At No. 13, and later* at No. 15, in a very 
tiny suite of three very tiny rooms in each case, he spent many of 
his happiest days. Removal from the Inn marked his feelings of 
assured prosperity ; but the old place was always fondly remembered, 
and was often mentioned in his writings. 



TOWN MAI.I.IM; ANI> TllK SWAN INN. 

Siixurstcd liy Mr. C'haili-s Oickci'.s, jun., ns tlic orijjinnls uf Mii^glcton mid 'Hie llluc I.iuii, in /Vc^vc/c:/’. 







CHAPTER IV 


l.EATIIBK nOTTLR, 
COBHAM. 


The Writing, and the 
Scenes of Pickwick 

LONDON, kOOIIKSTKK, IPSWKTI, HURY, 
HATH, KTC.. 1836- 1 S37 

ICKWICK was to be issued in monthly 
parts, e.Tch with four illustrations. On 
April 20th, 1836, as the second part was 
in the press, Se)Tnour called upon Dick- 
ens in reference to one of the plates, 
at which time there was nothing in his 
manner to indicate that (as happened 
that very evening:) he was about t«) commit 
suicide. His untimely end came near wreck- 
ing the arrangements of the publishers, but 
. they produced the .second issue with only 
three plates, and a sympathetic reference to 
the artists death. Before the third number 
was due, they secured the .services of R. W. Buss, 
a painter and dcsij^ncr, who hesitated to undertake 
etching, and whose work proved unsatisfactory. 
The illustrating of the fourth number was placed 
in the hands of Hablot K. Browne, 'who adopted 
the pseudonym of “ Phiz ” to match “ Boz,” and 
this new combination of artist and writer proved permanent and 
very successful. 
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The sale of Pickwick began very badly, and much faith was 
required to continue its issue in the face of disappointing sales 
and great trouble in securing a suitable illustrator, but both 
])iiblishers and author had confidence in the ultimate result. 
Dickens evidently expected Jingle to be very popular, for in a 



TllK (;()S\VKL1. ROAD. 

** Ciuswull Strvut was al his fevt, . . uii Iun riKltl haiul, . . on his left, and ihu oppisitu side ol Goswull Strcirl was 

ONXT the way.”— /VcX'w»/iX'. 


letter to Catherine Ilojjarth, before she became his wife, he wrote 
of the Pickwickians, “ They are jjoing on swimmingly in company 
with a very difTerent character from any I have yet described, but 
I flatter myself will make a very decided hit.’* With the fourth 
number sales began to improve. The fifth (introducing Sam Weller) 
cpiickly created a large demand, and by this time another publisher, 
Richard Bentley, was sufficiently attracted by Dickens’s work to 
make an agreement with him (signed on August 22nd, 1836) under 
which Dickens was to edit a new monthly magazine, Bentleys 
Miscellany^ to be started in the following January. 

His growing popularity induced Macrone to decide on re- 
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publishing the Sketches by Bos in monthly parts, exactly similar in 
size and shape to Chapman and Hall’s issue of Pickwick, This 
greatly excited Dickens, for he felt that the competition of these less 
mature papers would affect his reputation in the mind of the public, 

and he therefore endeavoured 

to induce Macrone to relinquish 
the copyright, from which he 
had already made considerable 
profit. Macronc contended that 
he had bought all rights and 
could do as he liked with his 
own property, wherefore it was 
eventually felt necessary to buy 
back what had originally been 
sold to him for j^^ioo, for the 
very large sum of £,2fXXi. It 
was then decided to have the 
Sketches issued in serial form by 
Chapman and Hall, with the 
result that the profits justified 
even the large payment made 
to recover the copyright. 

At the beginning of January, 
1837, the first issue of Bentley's 
Miscellany was published, and 
contained the oixjning scenes of 
Oliver Tivist, to which reference 
^ Ju another chapter. 

IHUc. » ho.. .837-.839. DickcUs’s 

first son (Charles) was born, and about the middle of February Dickens 
and his wife were again at Chalk, staying in the little house where 
they had spent their honeymoon. In March, they removed from the 
small rooms in Furnivars Inn to 4S, Doughty Street, a house which 

still remains, and which is now marked “ Dickens House ” on the 

.« 

door. 
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At this time Mary Hogarth, his wife's younger sister, and Fred, 
his own next younger brother, were living with Dickens, for even 
in the Furnival’s Inn days he commenced that open-hearted hospitality, 
always beginning with the members of his own family, which remained 
throughout his life one of his great characteristics. It was a gay, 
ha[>py, enthusiastic household, working hard, laughing hard, and 
playing hard ; always busy, always restless, and every member 
enthusiastically bound up in the happiness of all the rest. But a 
great shock and a great separation were in store for them. On May 
yth the whole party had been to some entertainment and returned 
home in the best of spirits, when, almost as soon as they entered 
the house, (Mor Mary Hogarth fell back into Dickens’s arms and 
died almost immediately. The terrible impression made upon him 
by this loss remained through all his life, and coloured many of 
his scenes of pathos. We Shall refer to it when dealing with Little 
Nell, and here it is only neces.sary to .say that for very many years 
Dickens cheri.shed the wish that at his own death he might be laid 
in the .same grave as Mary Hc^arth, in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
Her tombstone bears the simple epitaph written by Dickens : 
“Young, beautiful, and good, God numbered her among his 
angels at the early age of 17.” The shock was .so great that 
for two months the publication of PicHvic/i was interrupted 
(while Oliver Tzvist was also delayed), and many curious tales were 
circulated as to the reason. To the fifteenth issue of Pickwick in' 
July, Dickens prefixed a notice explaining the real cause of its late 
appearance. 

Almost immediately after Mary Hogarth’s death, Dickens moved 
for a few weeks to Hampstead, a place whose breezy heights were always 
very popular with him. Here and at this time began his familiar 
ticquaintance with John Forster, to whom he had been introduced 
a few months before at the house of Harrison Ainsworth, one of 
the large number of able and influential men who .so quickly gathered 
around Dickens, and who, to the end of his life, were ever proud of 
his friendship. Ainsworth and Forster were members of a small 
party gathered at the invitation of Chapman and Hall for a little 
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dinner early in March, 1837, in honour of the twelfth number of 
Pickwick. 

Dickens’s restless activity led him to frequently plan walks and 
rides into the country, to which he would hurriedly invite one or 
other of his friends. Hampstead, Highgate, Barnet, Windsor, 



THE liULI. INN; ENTRANCE AND COACH-YARD. 

“ The stranger IJingle] walked briskly up the yard, and turned into the High Sircel,"— /VtX’ri»/V:/'. 


Greenwich, Chigwell, and many other places were explored in turn. 
Jack Straw’s Castle at Hampstead was visited at this time, and very 
frequently afterwards it was the meeting-place of four or five friends 
to enjoy what Dickens called “ a red-hot chop,” and to hear him read 
parts of his manuscript just before sending to the press. 

In the beginning of July, Dickens took his wife and “Phiz” for 
a ten days’ holiday on the Continent, where, according to his letter 
from Calais, they arranged for a post-chaise to take them to “ Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, and a hundred other places that I cannot recollect 
now, and could not spell if I did.” 
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In August the little family went to Broadstairs, and stayed at 
No. 12, High Street, where Dickens was for a short time prostrated 
by illness. ’ S 

At the beginning of November he first visited Brighton, where 
he stayed for at least some days, thus showing how fully he was 



'lilR BULL INN: COFI-'KK ROOM. 

(>reatplun.surc— not presume to dictate, but Imilcd fowl and mushrooms--' capital thing! what time?" — Pickwick. 


possessed by a spirit of restlessness, the result of pressure of work, 
from having undertaken more than he could easily perform. This 
was very keenly felt about the middle of 1837, for we then find 
Forster trying to induce Bentley to modify the agreement under 
which Dickens was bound to quickly complete liamaby Rudge, and 
also another story, which was to commence in the Miscellany imme- 
diately after Oliver Twist. As a result of these efforts it was arranged 
that Bentley should abandon his claim to the third novel, and that 
Dickens should be allowed until November, 1838, to finish Barnaby. 
This would still mean that Barnaby Rudge and Oliver must be in pre- 
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paration simultaneously during the twelve months, and that if anything 
were prepared to follow Pickwick from the hands of Chapman and 
Hall there would be no less than three heavy books to be written 
simultaneously. 

In November, 1837, the last number of Pickivick was published, and 
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THE BUM. INN : STAIRCASE TO HAl.I.-KOOM. 

“Devil of a mess on the staircase, waiter. Forms going up— car|x-ntcrs coimiig down - lnm|is, glasses, harps. 

What’s going forward ?" — Pic/cwick. 


early in December a dinner was given in honour of the event, when 
Dickens took the chair and Sergeant Talfourd was in the vice-chair. 
The rest of the party were the publishers (Kdward Chapman and 
William Hall), John Forster, Harrison Ainsworth, William Jordan, 
and W. C. Macready. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the last number, Pickwick 
was issued in volume form, with the name of the author placed on 
the title-page, the first public revelation of the identity of “ Boz.” To 
Sergeant Talfourd, who had made great efforts in Parliament on 
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behalf of literary copyright and who remained a firm friend of the 
novelist until his death in 1845, volume was inscribed. 

Pickivick, the most spontaneous and the most popular of all 
Dickens’s works, is so full of local references that it is impossible to 
name the whole of them. Yet, wide as is the scope of that remark- 
able book, it docs not cover the whole ground originally intended by 
Dickens, as we may gather from his announcement published in 
The Library of Fiction^ as follows : — 

“The Pickwick Club, so renowned in the aniicils of Huggin Lane 
and so closely entwined with the thousand interesting associations con- 
nected with Lolhbury and Catcaton Street, was founded in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, by Mr. Samuel Pickwick, 
the great traveller, whose fondness for the useful arts prompted his 
celebrated journey to Birmingham in the depth of winter; and 
whose taste for the beauties of nature even led him to penetrate 
to the very borders of Wales in the height of the summer. 

“This remarktible man would appear to have infused a consider- 
c'lble portion of his restless and inquiring .spirit into the breasts of 
other members of the Club, and to have awakened in their minds 
the same insatiable thirst for travel which .so eminently characteri.sed 
his own. The whole surface of Middlesex, a part of Surrey, a portion 
of Essex, and several square miles of Kent were in their turns 
examined and rejjortcd on. In a rapid steamer they smoothly 
navigated the placid Thames ; and in an open boat they fearlessly 
crossed the turbid Medway. . 

The visit to Wales was abandoned, as well as the .scenes in 
Middle.sex and Surrey ; for Dickens would never have described 
London as Middlesex, and Dorking, though it provides some .scenes, 
was not visited by the Club. 

Pickwick teems with local allusions. The first chapter refers 
to Mr. Pickwick’s paper, “Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead 
I^onds, with some Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats,” and 
acknowledges his “unwearied researches” in Hornsey, Highgatc, 
Brixton, and Camberwell. The first speaker in the Pickwickian 
Debate is referred to as “ Mr. Blotton (of Aldgate).” The journey 
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of the Pickwickians commenced from Goswell Street (now called 
Goswcll Road), from which Mr. Pickwick walked with his port- 
manteau in hand to the hackney cab stand at St. Martin’s-le- 
Graiul. The whole of this locality has been greatly changed. The 

Golden Cross, to which Mr. 
Pickwick was driven, is changed 
past recognition, although most 
of the old house still stands 
behind its modem front. From 
there, by the coach “ Commo- 
dore,” the friends drove at once 
to Rochester, the place which 
was to be intimately associated 
with so many of Dickens’s works, 
and with the later, as ft had 
been with the boyish part of 
his life. Strood, Rochester, and 
Chatham, occurring in this order 
as approached from London, 
are really three portions of one 
town straggling along a single 
High Street,, which is part of 
the old Roman road to Dover 
and to Canterbury. The coach 
would pass the very house where Dickens spent his honeymoon, 
and it seems rather strange that he makes no reference to any 
scenes on the road, but takes the travellers direct to Rochester 
Bridge, from which Mr. Pickwick viewed with admiration and 
with his pocket telescope the ruins of the Castle. From the 
same spot a glimpse of the tower of the Cathedral could be ob- 
tained, and even in the disjointed sentences of Jingle we find words 
which, taken in connection with some of Dickens’s later writings, 
show how his earliest observations remained in his memory until 
his death. Jingle sj)eaks of “Old Cathedral too — earthy smell — 
pilgrims’ feet worn away the old steps— little Saxon doors — con- 



TIIK lllfl.l. INN : IIAK ENTKANCK. 

' Tickets at the liar, sir ; half-a-guiiica each, sir." 

— i'ickivick. 
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fessionals like money takers* boxes at theatres — queer customers 
those monks — Popes and Lord Treasurers and all sorts of old fellows 
with great red faces and broken noses, turning up every day, — Buff 
Jerkins too — matchlocks — Sarcophagus — fine place — old legends too — 
strange stories: Capital.” In Etkvin Drood the “old fellows turning 



THE HULL INN-: COACIl-YARI>. 


up every day ” form the subject of Durdlcs’ search for “ Old ’tins " 
in the crypt of Cloistcrham Cathedral ; and the earthy smell 
remained in Dickens’s memory to the latest hours of his conscious 
life, for in the last few lines of Edwin Drood he writes that 
“changes of glorious light from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents 
from gardens, woods and fields, — or rather, from the one great g:irdcn 
of the whole cultivated island in its yielding time,— ijcnetrate into 
the Cathedral, subdue its earthy odours, and preach the Resurrection 
and the Life.” 

The Pickwickians did not continue the survey of Castle and 
Cathedral, but made their way to the Hull Inn, a place so full of 
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Dickens associations as to be almost sufficient for a chapter itself, 
and Dickens’s interest in this quaint old hostelry becomes very 
apparent when we remember that it was prominent in The Great 
Winglebury Duel, The Seven Poor Travellers, Great Expectations, and 



THE BUM, INN : PICKWICK’S (ANII KH’KKNs's) IlV.DKnOM. 

" Seven o'cluek liail liardly ccii-svil strikinx . . . wlicii Mr. Pickwick ’.s ciunprehrnsive mind was aroused ... by a 
Kind knocking al his chamtxrr door."— 


Eekvin Drood. None of these, however, treated it so humorously or 
so fully as did Pickwick. 

The frontage of the house is far from picturesque, and would not 
for a moment strike the stranger as being likely to inspire humorous 
or quaint ideas, but when we enter its great archway, under which 
coaches and post-chaises used to pass to that stable-yard which is 
now curtailed to a mere fraction of its old-time spaciousness, we 
realise that we are in one of the curious and comfortable old 
guest-houses which made so much of the pleasure of travel by high- 
road. From the roof of the passage hang joints, fowls, and game, 
awaiting the commands of visitors and the attention of the cook ; 
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and under them to the left we turn through the glass doorway into 
a square hall, with its staircase zigzagging round three sides of it 
and reminding us of one of Jingle’s early remarks Devil of a 
mess on the staircase, waiter, h'orms going up — carpenters coming 
down — lan>ps, glasses, harps. What’s going forward?” This was 
the first introduction to the famous ball, and on the same staircase 
after the ball Jingle had his altercation with Dr. Slammer, which 
resulted in a challenge being sent. Immediately to our left is the 
entrance to the coffee-room where Jingle passed the wine with such 
effect that Pickwick, Winkle, and Snodgrass fell asleep, while 
Tupman and Jingle himself made their plans for attending the ball. 
Here, too, Winkle, to whom Dr. Slammer’s cartel was delivered, had 
his very unpleasant interview with that gentleman’s second, and it 
was through this coffee-room window that Mr. Pickwick’s “tall 
quadruped ” showed an inclination to back the post-chaise when 
starting on the drive to Dingley Dell. 

To our right, as wo stand in the hall, is the bar at which the 
tickets for the ball were purchased, while over this bar ;md the 
private office and the billiard -room, running back along one sitle of 
the stable-yard, is the ball-room itself. “ A long room, with crimson- 
covered benches, and wa.x candles in glass chandeliers. The 
musicians were .securely confined in an elevated den. . . Two cjird 
tables were made up in the adjoining card room, and two pair of 
old ladies and a corres|wnding number of stout gentlemen were 
executing whist therein.” 

The long ball-room is still used for dinners and festive gatherings, 
and the “elevated den,” with the card room beneath it, remain just 
as they were in Pickwick’s time. Mr. Pickwick’s bedroom, No. r/i 
looks out over the stable-yard, toward the Castle, aiul is much in 
demand by visitors (especially Americans) ; for not only was it the 
room assigned to Mr. Pickwick, but also the favourite ro(jm of 
Dickens himself on the many occasions when he .stayed at the Hull. 
Its furniture includes two items of Dickensian intere.st, a cheval 
glass bought at the sale at Gadshill, and a cane-backed, cane-seated 
chair which has a curious history. While living at Gadshill, Mr. 
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Dickens often walked into Rochester with friends, and one of his 
minor amusements was to turn into a shop where a miscellaneous 
auction was beinj; held, and to bid for all sorts of things. He 
usually withdrew from the bidding in time to avoid buying anything 
but on one occasion this cane chair was knocked down to his bid, 



TIIK IIUI.I. INN: TUl’MAN’S AND WINKLE'S BEDROOMS. 

" Winkles bi*clrouin is inside mine. . . 1 know he has a drcs.s suit in a carpet hag."- Pickxuick, 


when, as he did not need it, he gave a few coppers to a boy to 
take it to the Bull, with the request that it should bo put in Mr. 
Dickens’s bedroom. The bedrooms of Tupman and Winkle are also 
in demand by visitors, and they communicate, as is stated in 
Pickwick, by an inner door through which Tupman was able to 
enter Winkle’s room although its outer door was locked. The 
accuracy with which Dickens describes the house shows his wonderful 
power of observation, and the only slip in the whole description is 
where he makes Mr. Pickwick speak of Winkle’s room as “next 
door but two, on the right hand,” which is hardly a correct 
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description, since it was on the landing above Mr. Pickwick’.s. It is 
possible that Dickens introduces this mistake purposely, for it will 
be seen that although the Boots appeared to have followed Mr. 
Pickwick’s directions he is said to have knocked at Mr. Tupman’s 
door instead of Mr. Winkle’s. 

The scene of the duel was intimately known to Dickens in his 
boyhood. The forts are very little changed, so that we may still 
“turn into the field which borders the trench, ami take the fmitpath 
to the left when you arrive at an angle of the fortification, and keep 
.straight on ... to a secluded place.” 

To compass the.se Chatham scenes within a walk we may start 
along the High Street from Rochester, turn to the right up Star 
Hill until a footpath on the left is reached which gives access to 
the fields and runs alongside the fortifications. Keeping as nearly 
as convenient along the northern side of the fort, the reader will 
reach the end of a row of hou.ses with a view of a small public 
park and beyond this the roofs of Chatham, with the wide reach of 
the Medway and the Government dockyards ajul forts in the distance. 
Looking thus to the north, the rising ground a mile away to the 
ea.st of the river is the Chatham “Lines,” and No. ii of the row 
of hou.ses behind us (formerly No. 2) is the identical 2, Orflnance 
Terrace, in which Dickens lived. Proceeding along Ordnance Terrace 
we soon reach the Chatham railway station. Across its front runs 
Railway Street, directly continual by Military Road, the main 
street of Chatham ; near which David CopiHsrfield had the painful 
struggle with the old clothes dealer who bought his little jacket. 

Just as the Military Road begins to rise towards the naval anrl 
militJiry end of the town, we find on our right the beginning of .St. 
Mary’s Place, along which we must proceed for the sake of seeing 
the house in which Dickens lived for a year or two, and the cha|)el 
of Mr. Giles. From St. Mary’s Place, going fonvard by the Military 
Road, we soon reach (on the left) St. Mary’s Church, and may 
continue the same road to the entrance of the Navy Yard in which 
still stands the pay-office where John Dickens was employed. 
Taking the road up Brompton Hill and bearing round to the right. 
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we come to the “ Lines,” the wide, open, grassy space \vhere Pickwick 
and his companions were charged over by the contending forces, and 
where they made the acquaintance of the genial Mr. Wardle. 

When we attempt to identify the excursion of the Pickwickians 
from Rochester to Dinglcy Dell the matter becomes a little more 



COH TREK HALL, NEAR MAIUSTONK (MANOR FARM, OINOLRY DKI.I.). 
Wdeumv," said their hospitable hiist. . . “Welcome, geiillcmcii, to Manor Farni.” Ptck^tuck. 


difficult, and there are differences of opinion amonj^st commentators 
as to the locality of Muggleton. Mr. Charles Dickens, junior, suggests 
that Muggleton may have been Town Mailing (West Mailing), some 
nine miles from Rochester and about five from Cob Tree Hall, which 
is generally acknowledged to have been the original of Manor Farm, 
Dingley Dell. According to Pickwick, Dinglcy Dell was fifteen 
miles from Rochester, and “not above two miles” from Muggleton. 
Muggleton itself was a corporate town, with county gaol and sessions 
house. The direct road from Dinglcy Dell to London did not lie 
through Rochester, and altogether, Maidstone and the Cob Tree 
Hall seem to answer the description given by Dickens far better than 
any otl:er pair of places ; and the identification worked out with great 

F 
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care by Mr. Hammond Hall seems based on irresistible reasoning. 
The late Mr. W. R. Hughes accepted, with some hesitation, Town 
Mailing as the original of Muggleton, and said that the Pickwickians 
crossed the Medway by a wooden bridge. Chapter V., however, only 
says that “ the horse dashed the four-wheeled chaise against a wooden 



ron TRKK IIAI.L (MANOR FARM): THK KITCHEN. 

The hirgc kitchen in wliich the family were assembled according to annual custom on Christmas Eve.' 

-^Pickwick. 


bridge ; and docs not speak of crossing the Medway. Nor can we 
agree that the description of that accident fits in any way with Mr. 
Hughes’s idea that it occurred at Aylesford Bridge, for in that case 
there would have been no need of an hour’s walking to reach a road- 
side public-house, for Aylesford itself provided ample accommodation. 

Still, Aylesford and Town Mailing were places well known to 
Dickens, and often visited by him on his long walks from Gadshill 
in later life, so that there is sulKcient excuse for introducing pictures 
of them. 
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Almost certainly the place depicted as Manor Farm, Dingicy Dell, 
was Cob Tree Hall, Sandling, near Maidstone. Although this house 
has had additions and alterations since Pickzt/ick was written, its 
front remains much as in Dicken.s’s time, and from its large windows 
there is a magnificent view over rich undulating country towards 



MANUK KAKM AN1> TIIK FKUC8N l>ONU. 

** A kharpi sinnrl crack was heard. . . Mr. Pickwick’s hat, and handkerchief were floalins uii the siirfaco.'' 

■ -/Vi ktvick. 


Mailing and Rochester, while in the vale below, less than half-a-mile 
distant, are two large ponds or reservoirs, on one of which Mr. Pickwick 
had his unfortunate adventure when sliding. Some of the commen- 
tators have pointed out that although Cob Tree Hall has no rookery 
at present, old inhabitants remember a colony of rooks in the trees 
to the south of the house. The great kitchen, with its one long 
beam, has a special local interest becau.se it runs along the dividing 
line between the parishes of Allington and Boxley, and is still quite 
suitable for the boisterous evening parties which Dickens describes 
with so much humour. The garden might well provide an arbour 
in which Mr. Tupman could propo.se to the spinster aunt and in 
which they could be interrupted by the Fat Boy ; and Mr. Hammond 
Hall has shown very striking parallels between the few facts recorded 

V 2 
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of Mr. Wardle’s mother and the real facts of Mrs. Spong, the mother 
of the occupant of Cob Tree Hall in Dickens’s time. 

The elopement of Jingle with Miss Wardle took Winkle and Mr. 
Pickwick a tremendous chase across country' to London, and to the 
White Hart in the Borough, a place immortalised hy the discovery 
of Sam Weller, as recorded in Chapter X., which gives incidental 
reference to Doctors’ Commons. 

The next chapter takes us back to Dingley Dell, and then, in 
pursuit of Tracy Tupman who vanished with vague threats of suicide, 
back to Rochester, po.ssibly by the beautiful and breezy road over 
Blue Bell Hill and past the ancient cromlech, Kit’s Coty House; 
a road which was greatly favoured by Dickens. Through Rochester 
and Strood up the London road towards Gadshill, but branching to 
the left along the old London road (the Pilgrims’ Way of Chaucer) 
before Giidshill is reached, we pass through Cobham Park and part 
of Shornc Wood, where Mr. Pickwick might very well say, “If 
this were the place to which all who are troubled with our 
frieiKl’s comjilaint came, I fancy their old attachment to this world 
would very soon return.” Going forward to Cobham, and entering 
the I..eathcr Bottle, “ a clean and commodious village ale-house,” the 
Pickwickians found Mr. Tupman “looking as unlike a man who 
had taken his leave of this world as possible,’^ and after encourag- 
ing him to finish his dinner, Mr. Pickwick took him to walk in the 
old churchyard for a little private conversation. After half-an-hour 
in the churchyard they went down the village, past the Inn, and 
made a marvellous discovery of the stone inscribed : — 

X 

B I L S T 
U M 
P S H I 
S.M. 

ARK. 

a discovery which called forth the suggestion that the inscription 
had existed “perhaps long before the ancient almshouses in this 
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place.” Wc are glad of this casual mention of the almshouses, for 
it is the only reference in Dickens’s writings, so far as we remember, 
to a very interesting piece of ancient architecture, formerly a college 
of priests, and now used for almshouse purposes ; a place very 
familiar to, and much admired by Dickens. The old college buildings 



TilK LEATHKK HO'ITI.K, COIIHAM, 

“ ICiitcml a long, low-roufeil room, . . with a large number of high-backed, leather-cushioned chairs."-— 


adjoin the churchyard, and wc may well imagine, although it is not 
stated, that during the half hour which Pickwick and Tupman 
spent in their walk, they turned out of the churchyard into the 
college. 

The discovery of this wonderful stone, added to the fact that 
Mr. Pickwick remembered that the Eatanswill election was just about 
to take place, determined the party to return to London for a special 
meeting of the Club, and from there, after the scene in which 
Mrs. Ikirdcll fainted and Sam Weller was engaged, the whole party 
started for Platanswill by the Norwich coach. There can be very 
little doubt that Ipswich was the place Dickens had in mind when 
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he described l<2atans\viil, although he specially tells us that Mr. 
Pickwick seems to have taken precaution to prevent the place being 
identified, and although on the later visit of the Pickwickians, Ipswich 

is mentioned by its 
proper name. We 
cannot hope to iden- 
tify Mr. Pott’s house, 
at which Pickwick 

and Winkle stayed, 
or the Peacock, 

which accommodated 
Tupman, Snodgrass, 
and Sam Weller, or 
the scene of Mrs. 
Leo Hunter’s garden 
party; but when wc 

Hy (ouritsy o/ the Propriet^y* follow 1 ickwick tO 

TUB CRKAT WIIITK 1IOKSB, ll'KWICTI. BurV St KdlllUncl'S 

*' Rendered coii.*(|ii(;uous liy a Ktoiui St. Title of some ratiipacious animal .. . J • 

di.slanlly rescmiihiig an insane cart-horse."— /YfXtwV^. filld the Afl^cl 
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*' Rendered coiLspicuous hy a stone St .Title of some ratnpacious animal ... ^ 

di.slanlly rescmiihiig an insane cart-horse."— /YfXtwV^. filld tllC Aflgcl 

remaining as it was in his time, the principal hotel of the town, with 
a spacious stable-yard, in which, if Sam Weller can no longer enjoy 
“a half-ijenny shower-bath” because there is no longer a pump for the 
purpose, he may still find “a young gentleman bf the stable depart- 
ment,” and perhaps even a “mulberry-coloured livery,” answering to 
the redoubtable Job Trotter. The “large old red brick hou.se just 
outside the town ” where I’ickwick had his very unfortunate encounter 
with the young ladies’ school cannot be identified with any certainty, 
for none of the three or four hou.ses confidently pointed out by 
different commentators appears to answer the description and to 
occupy the required position. It has been suggested, however, that 
ICastgate House, Rochester (afterwards described as The Nuns’ 
House, in Eiiwin Drood), was in Dickens’s mind when he depicted 
Westgate Hou.se, Bury St. Edmund’s. If this be so, the description is 
not very exact, the only coincidences being the fact that Eastgate 
House was a ladies’ school and that the names are similar. There 
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is nothing in Pickwick to enable us to identify the land of Sir 
Geoffrey or One Tree Hill and the adjacent property of Captain 
Boldwig, where the partridge shooting was followed by Mr. Pickwick’s 


succumbing to the 
cold punch and his 
removal to the 
Pound. 

Back again in 
London, we find a 
great number of in- 
teresting places casu- 
ally mentioned. 
Dodson and Fogg’s 
offices were at the 
end of “ Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill,” 
[)robably drawn from 
Newman’s Court, 



Cornhill, with a name borrowed from a court in neighbouring 
Cheapside. After the interview with Dodson and Fogg, Mr. Pick- 
wick and Sam crossed opposite the Mansion House, and bent 
their steps up Cheapside. They turned into the “ sccciiid court on 
the right hand side” (Grocers’ Hall Court) where the “last house 
but one on the same side ” was a tavern, with a “ box as stands in 


the first fireplace ” which was to be preferred “ ’cos there an’t no 
leg in the middle o’ the table, vhich all the others has, and it’s 
wery inconwenient.” Here they encountered the elder Weller, with 
whom they arranged to start back for Ipswich a couple of days 
later, from “ The Bull, in Whitechapel.” The far houses on the 
right hand side have been rebuilt, but Grocers’ Hall Court still has 
its quaint old coffee-houses, including two built around and over 
the entrance to Dove Court, and dated 1680. 

Gray’s Inn with its memories of Mr. Perker and Mr. Phunkey 
still tempts the wanderer. 

The Magpie and Stump is said to have stood in Clare 
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Market, and although the name was borrowed from a house in 
Fetter I^ne, there can be little doubt that the place described was 
the George the Fourth, or the Old Black Jack in Portsmouth 
Street (close to the “Old Curiosity Shop” and Lincoln’s Inn Fields), 
which was rebuilt about 1901. This was a district intimately known 



ANOKL Illl.L, nUKY ST. EDMUNl/S. 

"’I'liv coach sto|i|ictl lioforc a large inn siliiatetl in a wide, often .sirccti nearly facing the old abbey." — Pickwick, 


to Dickens, and not far from Clifford’s Inn, credited in Jack 
liambcr’s story with being the place where a tenant poisoned himself 
with a dose of arsenic in the cupboard of his rooms and disturbed 
his successor by his ghostly presence. Clifford’s Inn, alas! at the 
time of writing, is advertised for sale as a “valuable building 
site, of nearly one acre.” 

Jack Bamber’s story of “ The Queer Client ” has its location in 
the Marshalsea, to which reference has already been made in 
Chapter II., and which will be more fully treated when w^e deal 
with Little Dorrit. Another curious reference in the same story, 
.shows Dickens’s u.se of well-known places and place-names, for he 
is taking us back to the very street where he lived with Mrs. 
Roylance immediately after his father’s days in the Marshalsea, 
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when he writes of going to a “ wretched lodging in Camden Town/* 
and of taking a hackney coach to “that corner of the old Pancras 
Road, at which 
stands the parish 
workhouse, . . and, 
proceeding by the 
dead wall in front 
of the Veterinary 
Hospital, they en- 
tered a small by- 
street, which, what- 
ever it may be now, 
was in those days 
a desolate place 
enough, surrounded 
by little else than 
fields and ditches.** 

And of the wife and 
child of “ The Queer 
Client ** he says : — 

“ l^cncath a plain 
grave-stone, in one uovk court, i.o(iKiN(.i to <.KotKus' ham. court, k.c. 

' Second court on the right’liancl side— -last lioiisu ]iiit vuii." /'nk'viik. 

of the most peaceful 

and secluded churchyards in Kent, where wild flowers inin};lc with 
the grass, and the soft landscape around forms the fairest s|)ot in 
the garden of England, lie the bones of the young mother and her 
young child.” Later, in these pages, many such minor references 
must be left unnoticed, but it is well to give one or two as 
showing how, in most casual references, real places, known in 
his early days, were ever in Dickens’s mind. 

Before leaving the Clare Market we may remark that in Tortugal 
Street was the Insolvent Court, and “just opposite” was a public- 
house where Mr. Pell and old Weller met before consigning Sam to 
the Fleet on his father’s affidavit of indebtedness, in order that he 
might be near his master. To the same hou.se the Wellers repaired 
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after the death of Sam’s “mother-in-law,” and from it a message 
was despatched to the Insolvent Court for Mr. Solomon Pell to 
secure a “probe” of that, lady’s will. Both public-house and 

court have been removed since 
Dickens’s days. 

The journey from White- 
chapel to Ipswich has already 
been referred to in Chapter HI. 
The Great VV'hite Horse in Ips- 
wich still treasures the Dickens 
associations, maintaining over the 
door the sign which is much too 
tame for Dickens’s dc.scription of 
“a stone statue of some ram- 
pacious animal with flowing mane 
and tail, distantly resembling an 
insane cart-horse ” ; and preserv- 
ing a bedroom in which we are 
assured that Mr. Pickwick had 
his strange adventure with the 
lady in the curl-papers ; but it 
has placed a corrugated iron roof 
‘■r«iiant of n top set-iKul dian^or -shin hiin-seif over the coacli-yard wherein Mr. 

Up, . . and took a dose of arsciiit:."-— 

Weller, .senior, prepared for his 
return journey to London, and upbraided Sam for his having been 
“gammoned” by Job Trotter. St. Clement’s Church, to which Sam 
wandered with a view to “dissipate his melancholy,” remains 
without alteration, but the house with “the green gate of a garden 
at the bottom of the yard,” which jjroved to be the abode of Mr. 
Nupkins, cannot be identified. 

The George and Vulture, in George Yard, Lombard Street, which 
became Mr. Pickwick’s abode after settling his affairs in Ipswich, is 
so surrounded by mighty modern office buildings that the topo- 
graphers who have told us it is swept away can scarcely be blamed. 
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ST. CI.KMENT'sCIIUKCIIi IPSWICH. 

“Sam . • . cmleavourcd to dissipate his nichuicholy by 
stroliiii;; among its unoieiil precincts. 


usually an accurate topojjraphcr, 
identified (1897) a ciirner 
grocer’s shop in the High 
Street, opposite the post-office, 
at the side of Chequers Court, 
which runs between it and the 
London and County Bank, as 
the original ; and at least two 
existing houses make a similar 
claim or have the claim made 
for them. 

The Christmas visit to Ding- 
ley Dell introduces, in the story 
of Gabriel Grub, “ an old abbey 
town, down in this part of the 


But the old George is still 
there, and City gentlemen’s 
chops and steaks are .still .served 
in the old .style. 

A.S for the Mnn|uis of Gran- 
by, at Dorking, introduced in 
Chapters XXVI 1. and 1.11., 
much difference of opinion and 
of identification exists, while it 
is difficult to sa)’ whether the 
original of that ancient house 
either docs c.xist or ever did 
so. Alibut, an ingenious and 



THK GEOK«;iI AM) VUI/IUKK. 

‘ Very uood, oIcl-f;i.shioni;fl and comfrtrl.'iMc qimrlcrs, lo 
wit, the OcorRe and Viilliirc." -yVt^7Wc4r. 
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country,” which may have been Rochester, or Mailing, or even 
Maidstone, though probably, if any actual place was in mind, it 
Wiis the more distant Canterbury. Bob Sawyer's reference to his 
lodgings in Lant Street, where Dickens himself had previously 
lodged, brings our thoughts back to London, and Chapter XXXI. 
sees us back at the George and Vulture, takes us up Newgate 
Street, past the “Celebrated Sassage Factory,” into Gray’s Inn, and 
to Lincoln’s Inn Old Square, where Dickens six:nt some months 
with Mr. Molloy. 

Lant Street is the .scene of Chapter XXXII. ; and we can hear an 
echo of his own sad days in that dreary region (still partially in its 
old state) when Dickens says that “If a man wished ... to place 
himself beyond the possibility of any inducement to look out of the 
window he should by all means go to Lant Street.” The famous 
tea-party^ at Bob Sawycr’s«was one of the most successful of Dickens’s 
public readings, and one which he thoroughly enjoyed. The reason 
for Bub’s residence in this district was its nearness to Guy’s Hospital, 
about which his student friends told such marvellous stories for Mr. 
Pickwick’s benefit. 

There is no Blue Boar, Leadenhall Market, but it has been 
suggested that the Green Dragon, Bull’s Head Passage, Gracechurch 
Street, was the original of this house, in which Sam Weller wrote 
his famous “ walentine,” and where he heard about the meeting of 
“ The Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Tem- 
perance Association,” to be held that same evening. Probably few 
readers of Dickens imagine that the Brick Lane meeting-hou.se had 
any real existence, but there is to this day, and has been for longer 
than memory of man reacheth, “a large room pleasantly and airily 
situated at the top of a safe and commodious ladder,” at the back 
of one of the shops in Brick Lane, where religious meetings are 
and temperance gatherings may have been held. For this piece of 
identification we arc indebted to Mr. Miller, a Dickensian of wide 
research, who knows the district thoroughly. 

The great trial, Bardell against Pickwick, took place in the Guild- 
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hall Court, which is not described in detail, and immediately there- 
after Dickens takes us to Bath, a place visited on his reporting tours, 
and served by the coaches of Moses Pickwick and Co., from whom 
he probably borrowed the name for his first great character. Sam 

Weller resents the 
fact that “the names 
is not only down on 
the vaybill, but 
they’ve painted vun 
on ’em up, on the 
door o’ the coach.” 
The White Horse 
Cellar, in Piccadilly, 
has vanished as com- 
pletely as have Moses 
Pickwick’s coaches 
from the Bath road, 
but in liath itself 
most of the Pick- 
wickian .scenes are unchanged. The White Hart has given way to 
the much more pretentious Grand Pump Room Hotel, but the 
old sign of the White Hart is still preserved, an«l is used over 
the door of an inn of the same name in Widcombe, a suburb of 
liath. 

Two houses in Queen Square have been identified as Mr. Angelo 
Bantam’s; but we accept No. 12, which is represented in the illustra- 
tion on this page, firstly becau.se friends in liath assure us that this 
was the residence of the real Master of the Ceremonies, and secondly 
because ju.st around the corner is the Beaufort Arms, the principal 
meeting-place of the footmen of Bath, and therefore, if it had any 
original in reality, fhe original of the “greengrocer’s shop” where 
Sam Weller partook of the “ friendly swarry, consisting of a boiled 
leg of mutton with the usual trimmings.” 

The As.sembly Rooms, with their “ ball-room, the long card-room, the 
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octagonal card-room, the staircases, and the passages,” still often 
resound to the merriment of gay and fashionable crowds, and the 
people of Bath proudly maintain their Dickensian associations. For 
instance, on Dickens’s birthda)-, 

1903, after the unveiling of a 
tablet on a house where Landor 
lived and in which “ Little 
Nell ” was first suggested to 
the great novelist, a civic dinner 
was held in the long card- 
room, with the Mayor in the 
chair, distinguished Dickensians 
from London and other towns 
amongst the guests, and with 
a menu limited to foods and 
drinks mentioned in Pickwick, 
each course marked by a suit- 
able quotation from that work. 

Permission of the caretaker is 
needed for viewing these rooms 
at most times, but the visitor 
who wishes to see them with 
any sort of recollection of Mr. 

Pickwick’s impressions should 
try to attend some public function, when the lights and the people 
will do much to help the illusion. He may then amuse him- 
self by selecting modern rcpre.scntatives of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
E.sq., Mr. Dowler, the Dowager Lady Snui)hanuph, young Lord 
Mutanhed, Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, Miss Bolo, the Miss Matinters, and 
the rest. lie may even sec, " lounging near the doors, and in remote 
corners, various knots of silly young men, displaying various varieties 
of puppyism and stupidity ; amusing all sensible people near them 
with their folly and conceit ; and happily thinking themselves the 
objects of general admiration.” Or he may observe “the music of 
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soft, tiny footsteps, with now and then a clear merry laugh — low and 
gentle, but very pleasant to hear in a female voice, whether in Bath 
or elsewhere ” ; and note “ how brilliant eyes, lighted up with pleasur- 
able expectation, gleamed from every side ; and look where you 
would, some exquisite form glided gracefully through the throng, 
and was no sooner lost than it was replaced by another as dainty 
and bewitching.” If the modern observer marks these things, and 
can visualise something of the old Bath from its modern successor, 
he will realise how facile and how accurate was the man who thus 
wrote of a place where he had spent but three or four days, and 
these in the rush of election reporting. For the atmosphere is purely 
of Bath, not to be confused with that of Cheltenham, or Brighton, or 
Leamington ; and the atmosphere of the Assembly Rooms is quite 
distinct from that of the great Bump Room, to which the I’ickwickians 
are introduced in Chapter XXXVL 

“The great pump-room is a spacious saloon, ornamented with 
Corinthian pillars, and a music giillcry, and a Tompion clock, and 
;i statue of Nash, and a golden inscription, to which all the water- 
flrinkcrs should attend, for it apjxjals to them in the cause of a 
deserving charity. There is a large bar with a marble vase, out of 
which the pum|K;r gets the water ; and there are a number of 
yellow-looking tumblers, out of which the company get it ; cind it is 
:i most edifying and .satisfactory sight to beholcl the perseverance 
aiul gravity with which they swallow it. There arc baths near at 
hand, in which a part of the company wash themselves ; and a band 
plays afterwards, to congratulate the remainder on their having 
done .so. There is another pump-room, into which infirm ladies 
and gentlemen are wheeled, in such an astonishing variety of chairs 
and chaises, that any adventurous individual who goes in with the 
regular number of toes, is in imminent danger of coming out 
without them ; and there is a third, into which the quiet people 
go, for it is less noisy than cither. There is an immensity of 
promenading, on crutches and off, with sticks and without, and a 
great deal of conversation, and liveliness, and pleasantry.” Here is 
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evidence of wonderful observation and wonderful memory. A 
description written in the rooms could not liave been more accurate 
and would hardly have been so fresh and vivid. Few observers 
would have noticed that the clock was made by Tornpion, or that 
the statue represented Beau Nash, even if they had seen and 



NIK ASSKMIil.Y KAMI. 

At tli«; .ippoiiilcd hour Mr. I'ickui^k .'ind his fiifiiiU iiiiaircMi to ilii.- Axviiilily Kivanv" 


remembered that the pillars were Corinthian, ancl that opposite 
the clock and statue was a music j^allery. Tlic “ yellow-lookiiij^ 
tumblers,'* too, yellowed by the saline deptisit fnnn the waters, are 
characteristic of this particular Spji, though ncH at all an ohvitais 
feature to the casual visitor. 

With the faculty which he so often showed of selectin^j at once 
the salient features of a place, Dickens made pl.iy with the hills, 
and (in the upper part of the city) with the wind. Iwen the “short 
fat chairman’* and the “long thin one ’’are said to have been actual 
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SKETCH PI.AN OK THE CTI'V OK HATH. 

well-known characters in Bath in the beginning of last century. 
They may have been often “ blown into the crescent,” when, “ on 
that high ground, and in the crescent, which the wind swept round 
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and round as if it were going to tear the paving stones up, its fury 
was tremendous.” The boisterous scene, In which Mr. Winkle was 
shut out of the house, and almost projected into Mrs. Dowler’s .sedan 
chair by the wind, and afterwards chased around the crescent by 
the infuriated Dowler and the watchman, is a capit<al piece of 



TIIK (iKKAT rCMf' K<X)M, II.V'I It. 

A siKiciuiis saloon, oriKimcntctl (Viriiitliian pillars, . . a latRe li.ir will) iit of whic.ii ihi- 

punipcr Kfis ihc walcr." -/UtAu iik. 


characterisation of locality. Any one who knows iJickens’s |)owcr in 
this way will be sure that he really meant the Royal Crescent, anti 
not the Circus, as has often been suggested. The Crescent, (j|)ening 
wide its arms to the south-western gales ru.shing up from the great 
broad valley of the Avon, is e.xactly the projier setting for 
the incident, which, in the Circu.s, with its much smaller radius 
and its tall houses all around, would have .seemed forced and 
e.xaggerated. 
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The reason for suggesting that Dickens really meant the Circus 
lies in the fact that it is said that Winkle “ tore round ” and that he 
afterwards “came round the second time.” It seems probable that 

Mr. Winkle ran to the end 
of the Crescent and then 
below the grass-grown space, 
along a path which would 
be the string of the Cres- 
cent’s bow. The Crescent 
agrees with the details of 
the story in a way that the 
Circus docs not, because (as 
is shown by the rate-books 
of the lime of Dickens’s 
first visit to Ihith) while the 
whole of the houses in the 
Circus were in private oc- 
cupation, two, quite at the 
centre of the Crescent, were 
lodging houses of the most 
genteel class. Therefore, 
while Mr. Dowler and the 
Pickwickians might readily 
occupy the upper part of a 
house in the C'rescent, no 
house in the Circus wt>uld 
be available for this purpose. 
We have briefly referred 
to the .scene ol the “ friendly swarry,” which cannot be identified if 
we arc to take Dickens’s description of the route of Sam Weller 
and Mr. John Smauker, who “walked towards the High Street” 
and later “turned down a bye street” with the reflection from Mr. 
Smauker that “ we shall soon be there.” 

The flight of Mr. Winkle and the amateur detective e.xertions of 
Mr. Weller introduce us to “The Royal Hotel,” from which a 



si.\ri;i': hk hi in tiik iiaiiis. 

"On Hill' of iht* li.'iihH ill tills ( iiy ilii-ri' an iiiNcrip* 
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branch coach ran to Bristol. There was no “Rojal Hotel” in Bath 
in Dickens’s time ; and his reference is probably to the York Hou.se 
Hotel, which had been frequently patroni.sed by royalty. The brief 
reference to Mr. Weller’s reaching Bristol, “ in such time that the 



TIIK ROYAI. C RKS* KNT, I'.A I II. 

“ Mr. Winkle lujiiiiced out of llic ‘•ctlun, . . ;uul, tlinm-in'4 ofT Iii> sli|ijM'i> iiitn ihe roml, lo(»k to In'* I'nid 

lore roiiiul the C’rcsteiii." — Piikivick. 


pair of horses who went the whole stage and back again twice a 
day or more, could reasonably be supposed to arrive there,’’ is 
another piece of that careful observation which we find all through 
Dickens’s works ; of the differences between the horses on a small 
private or “ branch ” coach line and those attached to the long 
distance royal mail coaches. 

The “ Bush,” at which Mr. Winkle took up his quarters, still 
remains one of the comfortable old hostclries ; and some dockside 
parts of Bristol may still be described in the few words of Mr. 
Winkle “as being a shade more dirty than any place he had ever 
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seen.” AIthou{;h Bristol and Clifton have an enthusiastic little 
Dickens Society, and although many people have tried to identify 
the fdace “recently converted into something between a shop and 
a private house” where Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen set up in 



TIIK ROYAl. If.Vni, MATH. 

" Maths tiv.ir at h.irul in which n part nf the nniiiKiny uash tlieiiisrlvcs ; anil n hand plays artm-wurds to 
con);ralulatu the rvin.'iiiuli:r."- yV(.X‘n//<'X’. 


business as medical practitioners this identification seems to be 
impossible. 

It is cciually impossible to identify “the sttiblc door at the 
brtttom of a long back lane without a thoroughfare,” near which 
Sam discovered Mary, the pretty hoiKsemaid, whom he had last seen 
at Mr. Nupkins’s in Ipswich, and from whom he obtained news of Miss 
Arabella Allen, and where, later, Mr. Pickwick’s dark lantern curiously 
misled the .scientific gentleman. 

The opening of Trinity term saw Pickwick back at the 
George and V^ilture, where he was waited upon with an e.vecution 
by a man from the office of Namby, Bell Alley, Coleman Street, as 
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" A hirci; n>oin, ]i1c:is;uitly niul airily situatcil :it flic 
lop itf a safe and c(iiiiiiiiN.liuii^ ladder.”*- /V«X-7iVfX'. 

L;inc and tliroii^h the low arch- 
way of Serjcant'.s Inn to where 
two judges were sitting, after 
which he was handed over to 
the tipstaff by whom he was to 
be conveyed to the h'lcet Pri.son. 

\Vc need not dwell u|}oii 
the scenes in the Fleet, which 
were undoubtedly drawn from 
Dickens’s experience during his 
fiithcr’s monetary difficultie.s. \Vc 
have already referred to the In- 
solvent Court and the public- 
house opposite, where arrange- 
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a result of which he discussed 
with Perkcr the relative advan- 
tages of the prison of White- 
cross Street and the Fleet Prison, 
both of which have disappeared. 
On the site of the Fleet Prison, 
where Mr. Pickwick elected to 
take his confinement is now 
the Memorial Hall, I'arringdon 
Street, in which the meetings 
of the Dickens I'VlIowship are 
held. For the obtaining of 
Habeas Corpus Mr. Pickwick 
was carried off to Chancery 



Nh\\.MAN'*» C* FKI F.MAN'*! I ' 

“In iIjt urijiind floor fruiil . . . al ihc fiirllo'^l ‘ nd of 
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merits were made for the arrest of Sam Weller in order that he 
mit'ht have an excuse fur joining his master in confinement, and it 
is not necessary to deal further with the matter here except to 
remark tliat Sam Weller’s song of Bold Turpin is still occasionally 



TKWKSSIIUKV AM> TliK ll«>l--rul.B IIU’l'KI.. 

“Al the llu|)o|K>lc at Tewkesbury they stoj>|H:d in dine."— /’/VXw/V^, 


and very successfully sung as a glee, and further, to remind the 
reatlcr that on the way from the Insolvent Court to the Fleet it 
was felt necessary to halt at a coffee-house in Serjeant's Inn to 
refresh the party. The Horn Coffee-House in Doctors’ Commons, 
to which Mr. Pickwick sent from the Fleet Pri.son for “a bottle or 
two " which “ might be more projxirly described as a bottle or six " 
is a recollection of Dickens's days of shorthand-writing to the 
Proctors, and has disappeared. 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Raddle and Mrs. Cluppins to the 
house of Mrs. Bardell takes us back to Goswell Street, and from 
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there wc walk with them in quest of the Hampstead stage, by which 
in a couple of hours they were all safely brought to the Tea- 
Gardens of The Spaniards at Hampstead. This quaint and not 
very magnificent old inn, standing opposite the little turnpike gate 
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TUK KlllllKN, SARACKN’s HBAD, TOWrESTKR. 

“ Werry littli; dinner, sir, in h.df-iin-honr— pair t»f fi»wls sir, am! a ucal cullel ; KrenJi Ijeans, 'taiuts, tart, 

and I idilivss. " — / *icA’wn'<\ 


house, still (Iocs a larj^c business in supplying teas in the garden 
for summer-time visitors, and wc can only hope that they are 
seldom so unplcrasantly interrupted as were Mrs. Hardell’s party 
when that good lady was arrested by Mr. Jackson, and taken to- 
the h'leet. 

'riie chapter in which Mr. Pickwick’s benevolence proved stronger 
than his obstiiiJicy shows Job Trotter running up Holborn to 
(jraj‘*s Inn, searching for Mr. Perkers laundress, “who excupied 
the one-pair of some number of some street closely adjoining to 
some brewery somewhere behind Gray’s Inn Lane”; to the Magpie 
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^nd Stump to find Mr. Lowten ; then by cab to Monla^ijiie Place, 
Russell Square, to call upon Mr. l^erkcr; finally to C’ovent Garden 
Market, to spend the night in a vegetable basket. 'Phe chapter 
finishes with a happy evening 
after Mr. i*ickwick has bidden 
adieu to the Fleet Prison. 

The next chapter takes us 
back to Rristol, for the scene 
in which Hen Allen hears of 
the marriage of his sister to 
Mr. Winkle and for the story 
of the bagman’s uncle which 
was told to the little company 
at the Bush. This story in- 
troduces Kdinburgh, with the 
Canongatc, Leith Walk, &c. ; 
and the next chapter, in which 
Mr. Pickwick starts for Bir- 
mingham to see Mr. Winkle, 
senior, and is unexpectedly re- 
inforced by the erratic Bob 
•Sawyer, takes us through .some 
beautiful country, with a dinner 
at the Hop-pole Inn at Tewkes- 
bury ; and in the gathering 
•darkness introduces us to the smoky, noi.sy road close to Birmingham, 
and later to the Old Royal Hotel, a hou.se which has since been 
rebuilt 

Chapter LI., taking us back to London, gives a change of horses 
at Coventry, briefly refers to their changes at Dunchurch and 
Daventry, and puts down the travellers at the Saracen’s Mead, 
Towcester, where, much to their surpri.se, they find Mr. Pott 
and Mr. Slurk, the editors of the Eatanswill Imkpendcut and the 
Eatanswill Gazette, 

The chapter which takes us to Dorking and recounts the 




party at the (icorge and X'ultuiv, 
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discomfiture of Mr. Stiggins makes us regret most sincerely that there 
is not an undoubted “ Marquis of Granby ” in its old state, and 
before it the identical horse trough in which “the shepherd” was 
half .suffocated. 

The fifty-fourth chapter takes us to the Adelphi, another district 
very fajniliar to Dickens in youth, where old Wardle and Emily 
make their homo when visiting London. The only remaining 
localities of im[X)rtance which have not already been dealt with, 
arc Dulwich Church, where the marriage of Mr. Snodgrass was 
celebrated, the e.xcellcnt public-house near Shooter’s Hill to which 
Mr. Weller retired, and the new house in Dulwich where Mr. 
I’ickwick peacefully grew old. 



TKAI-'.VI.CAK SOI.'.VKK A.NIl SI'. MAK I'IN's-IN-TIIK-FIKUIS. 

"Oil the of ilu' church there mai the .\UMtpin): figure of a man wlio had put down some burden on the 
iMiiiioih oiioM'. . . 1 Moed fiice to face with Mr. regi;i>tty."— 




CHAPTER V 


“Bentley's Miscellany/' “Oliver Twist/ and 
“ Nicholas Nickleby '' 


LONDON, CIIICRTSKV, VORKSlIIUi:. 
PORTSMOUTH, &C. 1S37— 1839 


VR last chapter made reference to the 
atjreement to edit 

and some of the events of 1S37 were 
briefly sketched. 'Fhe M/scMtffv was 
first issued in January, 1S37, when ('harles 
Dickens’s contribution tt> its pa}.jes was 
a sketch by Boz, entitleci “Public Life of Mr. 
Tulrumble, once Mayor of MuR;foR'.” In tin; 

second number he be^aii Oliver Twisty wln’cli 
ran steadily until its conclusion in March, 1839, 
save for a break in June, 1837, in Ci)nsec|uence 
of the shock of Mary Hogarth’s death. 'Phe 
hurry and rush of work Icfl Dickens tej under- 
take ftjr Bentley more than he could ]>f)ssibly 
perform, with the result that the agreement 
had to be modified, the writing; of Harnaby 
Rudge po.stponcd, and a third novel, which was inchulefl in the 
arrangement, dropped altogether. 

On March 6th, 1838, a daughter (Mary, or “Mamie”; was born, 
and on April 2nd a little party dined at the Star aiul Garter, 
Richmond, in honour of the anniversary of Dickens’s wedding and 
John Forster’s birthday. The early summer was spent in a cottage 
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;it Twickenham, and July was marked by Dickens’s election to 
membership of the Athen.xum Club, which remained his favourite 
club-house until his death. August and September were s|xmt at 
Eroadsl.'iirs ; and at the end of October there was a hurried journey 

with Hablot K. 
Ilrownc to W'r.r- 
wick, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Kenil- 
worth, Birming- 
ham, Wolver- 
hampton, Shrews- 
bury, and North 
Wales, the results 
of which arc to 
be seen in the 
wanderings of 
Little Nell. 

This journey 
is also incident- 
ally mentioned in 
Nic/iolas Nii'kleby, 

where Mrs. Nickleby says, with characteristic discursiveness: — "Soon 
after I was married, I went to Stratford with rtiy poor dear Mr. 
Nickleby, in a post-chaise from Birmingham — was it a post-chaise, 
though ! yes, it must have been a post-chaise, because I recollect 
remarking at the time that the driver had a green shade over his 
left ej’e ; -in a post-chaise from Birmingham,” — and so forth. 

On November 19th a dramatised version of Oliver Tivist was 
produced at the Royal Surrey Theatre ; and on the same evening 
a pirated version of Nicholas Nickleby was staged at the Adelphi. 
Dickens saw the former piece, and was so disappointed and annoyed 
that " in the middle of the first scene he laid himself down upon 
the floor in a corner of the bo.x, and never rose from it until the 
drop-scene fell.” 

In February, 1839, there was a famous birthday dinner with 
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Leigh Hunt, H.'irrison Ainsworth, and Forster amongst the guests ; 
and in the same month the editorship of Jit'ntlfv's was handed over 
to Ainsworth, thougli Dickens's name continued to be associated With 
it, and so valuable had that name become that for its use alone 
he received a pay- 
ment of £^o month- 
ly, exactly double 
the sum for which 
he had been ^lad 
to undertake the 
work of editorship 
less than three 
years before. 

In March, Dick- 
ens made a brief 
visit to Kxeler, and 
secured for b.is 
pjirents’ use Mile 
Mnd Cottage, AI- 
phinjjton, ju.st a 
mile from the city. At the end of April he look hJin (. oiiajfe, 
I’etersham, as a summer residence for himself; and June saw the 
completion of Sketc/ics by Boz in monlhly parts (Cdiapman anti 
Hall) and its publicalion in volume form. In Sejilember, Mroatl- 
stairs was a^aiii visited. Messrs. Clhapman and Hall dined with 
their successful youns author to consult him about the illustrations 
of Xickleby ; and that book was com|)leted early in October, a fact 
marked by a dinner at the Albion, Alders*;ale Street, with Mac- 
ready, Maclise. Sir David Wilkie, K.A., .Serjeant ralfourd, and 
I'orster amongst the guests. 

At the end of October, 1S39, Dickens’s .second d;iughlcr fKate 
Macread)’ ; now Mrs. l*erugini) was born, and at the close f)f the 
year the family moved from Doughty .Street to No. i, Devonshire 
Terrace. It only remains to be said of this period (i»S37-39) that 
Dickens was enormously busy. Apart from the heavy work of 

II 
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conii#lelinj( Pickwick^ editing BentUys, and writing Oliver and 
Nicklehy, he edited the Life of Grimaldi, wrote Is she his Wife? and 
The Lamplighter s Story for the stage, and produced a great number 
of inirn»r writings. Ilis ambition is shown by joining the /\thcna*iim, 
and by being enteretl as a inemlxjr of the Middle Temple. 

Rejoicing in the success of Bos; and Pickwicky Dickens did not 
fail to realise that power involves responsibility ; and in approaching 
the first book which was really planned (for Pickxvick was without 
plan; he set himself the task of tackling an abuse. That this was 
in the lines of his natural taste is .shown by the treatment of public 
abu.ses in some <jf the minor writings, and by the terrible scenes, 
wh(»se pathos is often lost in their humour, in the Fleet Prison. In 
designing Oliver Txcist he deliberately chose that gang of thieves 
with their surroundings for the arti.stic purpo.se of .showing “in little 
(Oliver the jirinciple of good surviving through every adverse circum- 
stance, and triumphing at* last ” ; and for another reason, of which 
he says : “ I had read of thieves by .scores — seductive fellows (amiable 
for the most part), faultless in dre.ss, plump in pocket, choice in 
hor.sc-fle.sh, bold in bearing, fortunate in gallantry, great at a .song, 
a bottle, a pack of cards, or dice-box, and fit companions for the 
bravest ; but I had never met (except in 1 logarth) with the mi.serable 
reality. It a|)peared to me that to draw a knot of .such a.s.sociates in 
crime as really do exi.st . . . would be to attempt .something which 
was greatly needed, and which would be a service to society. .And 
therefore 1 did it as I bgst could.** Here is the touch of high 
aspiration, combined with inc)dcst appraisement of his own perform- 
ance, which was characteristic of Dickens all through. His success 
was bascil upon the fact that his immen.se energj', ability, find 
versatility never blinded him to the need for hard detailed work ; 
and that : " whatever I have tried to do in life, I liave tried with 
all iny heart to do well. What 1 have devoted myself to, I have 
devoted my.self to completely. Never to put one hand to anj'thing 
on which I could not throw my whole self, and never to affect 
depreciation of my own work, whatever it was, I find now to have 
been my golden rules.** 
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Perhaps it was well that, in attacking a pauperising system as 
extensive as the country, the writer should not too exactly identify 
any one place, lest the others should hug the idea that they were 
different. We cannot identify the workhouse where Oliver was 

born, and the town from which 
he escaped to London, although 
the writer .seems to give us very 
careful clues : — 

The town was on or near a 
canal, becaii.se Mr. Sowerberry 
.says (Chap. IV.) thcit “all the 
iron handles come, by canal, 
from Birmingham.” The road 
ro.se sharply, for Oliver remcm- 
IktccI (Chap. VI I.) the waggons 
toiling up the hill. The dis- 
tance to London was seventy- 
five or eighty mile.s, for by eight 
o'clock Oliver was “ nearly five 
miles away,” then “he ran, and 
hid behind the hedge.s, by turns, 

ll.\rniN Y.\KI»: IIAIK- IMKANCK n» MK. I'AM.'s COIRT. till 110011,” wllCll he .Scat down 
"Mf . led Ilf iraili a low an hw.iy, .’uul up beside a milestone which “bore 

the intimation that it was just 
seventj' miles from that spot to London,” It was on a stage-coach 
road (('hap. VIII.), which led to Barnet. Towns at about the right 
distance and in the right direction arc Peterborough, Market Har- 
burough, Kettering, Leicester, Rugby, and Coventry. 

The little town of High liarnet straggles along the high road 
without material alteration, save in its suburbs ; but the Fagin district, 
including (Ireat and Little Saffron Hill, and Field Lane, “near” 
which was the old Jews den, is very much altered. Most of the 
old rookeries have given place to warehouse buildings. There is 
nothing to identify the place near Clcrkenwell Green, where the 
“old cove” was standing at a bookstall, though the part of Farringdon 
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Road close to CIcrkcnwell Road Is still one of the principal marts 
for barrow vendors of second-hand btioks. The “very notorious 
metropolitan police office” where “Mr. I'anjf," drawn from a real 
Mr. Laing, administered inju.stice, has been wronjjly identiilcd more 
than once, but Mr. Tyrrell seems to have an unassailable ease 



n.RRKKSWRI.I. SESSIONS IIOI'SK. 

And I very iiiii(.h iiiK'NtiiMi," adilnl Mr. iSuinlili’, "tuhtrllivr llir C'lt-rkniwf-U SrsNiiin-* \iill iiwt fiiiil 
tlivinsvUcik in ihc wnniR Imx Insfurc lliey liavc dmn.* with iiic." ■ Oliver Twist. 


when he states (on the evidence of law records and directories 
of the period) that it was the hoii.se now known as \o. 54, Hatton 
G.ardcn. 

“A neathoii.se in a quiet sh«idy street near Pcntonville ’’ was the 
home of Mr. lirownlow. The recapture of Oliver in Clerkenwell, 
the crossing of Smithficld Market (quite different from Sinithfield of 
to-day), the striking of eight by a deep church bell (Si. Sepulchre’s; 
and the short talk about the prisoners in Newgate, give a whole 
flood of light on the characters of Sikes, who kne^v the inside of the 
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prison, and Nancy, who did not “ The other kx*n ” to which Fagin 
removed for fear of 01iver*s “peaching” was “in the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel,” distant “a full half hour” from Newgate: while 

Rill Sikes's room w'as 
in Bethnal Green 
(Chap. XIX.). The 
“Clcrkinwell Sessions 
House,” close to the 
crossing of Clerken- 
wcll and Farringdon 
roads, retains its old 
ap|>earance and use ; 
and the journey of 
Oliver and Bill Sikes, 
to “ crack the crib 
at Chertsey,” men- 
tions many objects 
which arc but little 
changed. Sun Street, 
Crown Street, Fins- 
bury Scpiare, Chi.s- 
well Street, The 
Barbican, and Long 
Lane, all retain 
something of their 
old character, though 
the buildings of Smithfield arc new. Hosier Lane brought them 
into Holborn, where they at once saw the clock of St. Andrew’s 
“ hard upon seven.” The walk past Hyde Park Corner, towards 
Kensington, the lift in the empty cart through Kensington, Ham- 
mersmith, Chiswick, Kew Bridge, Hampton, Sunbury, Shepperton, 
and Chertsey, covers ground well known to Dickens, and still re- 
taining, in the parts most distant from London, many of its old 
features. 

I'he “inland village, among green hills and rich woods,” to which 



CKAVI'N SJKFKT, SI'KANP. 

As Oliver kiirw iIk* imiiii: nf tlic strevt in winch Mr. Ilrow’iilow resided, 
lliry Wiir (.-iialili'd to drive straifihi llKTc.’’--tV/Tvr 7'W4f, 
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Oliver’s friends removed him from Chertsey is too vaffiicly mcntini)c<i 
to be identified ; and vague is the description of “ a family hotel in 
a quiet but handsome street near Hyde Tark" (Chap. XXX IX.) 
where Nancy intcrviewe<l Rose Maylie, but the same chapter brings 



Sl'Krs <>.N TUB Sl'RRBV MI>B lo.MMiN IIRIIlCB, 

"NiJl here," said Xain;y, "I am afiaiil In s|M;jk in y*»u lifu;. (’•nm* aw.iy ntii nf ihf |iiiMic in.ul — 
down the *. yoiuler ! '*■ (>iivrr /'wnt. 


up cl very definite scene when Nancy jjroinises, “every Sunday 
from eleven until the clock strikes twelve, I will walk on London 
Hridgc if I am alive/’ This promise led to that night when Nancy 
was followed by Noah Cljiypole to “the steps which, . . *jn the 
Surrey bank, and on the same side of the bridge as St. Saviour’s 
Church, fiirm a landing-stairs from the river.” I'he conversation with 
Mr. Brownlow and Rose Maylie, overheard by N<jah, led to .Nancy’s 
terrible death at the hands of liill .Sikc.'s, as described in a scene 
which made the most intensely triagic of Dickens’s readings— as we 
shall .see later. Bill Sikes’s erratic flight, through Islington and 
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Highgatc, down Highgatc Hill, alongside Caen Wood to Hampstead 
Heath, to North ICnd, back toward London, a dash to Hendon, then 
by a spell of steady purpose to Hatfield, a rest in a public-house, 
and a [>urposcless tramp toward St. Albans, can easily be followed 

through the beautiful fields and 
lanes of which the terrified 
wanderer took no note. His 
resolve to return and hide in 
London, his attempt to drown 
the wretched, faithful dog, and 
his journey back to Town by 
a circuitous route lead up to 
the scenes at that miserable 
Jacob’s Island of which Dick- 
ens says in a preface, “ it was 
publicly declared by an amaz- 
ing Alderman, that Jacob’s 
Island did not exist, and never 
had existed. Jacob’s Island 
continues to e.xist (like an 
illbred place as it is) in the 
year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, though 
improved and much changed.” 
The Island is now entirely 
improved away, but its site 
may be found about a mile eastward of London Bridge, and a 
quarter-mile or so from the Tower Bridge, and is bounded by 
London Street, Mill Street, Jacob Street, and George’s Row. Even 
at lime of writing, some of the tenements which replaced those 
described by Dickens are in parlous state, but only the neighbour- 
ing Thames and St. Saviour’s Dock remind us of the waterside life 
of the days when the Folly Ditch (now filled in) took its course 
along what are now Mill Street, and London Street, and surrounded 
the Island. 



KIM'.'S IIKAU, IIAKNAHU CASTI.U. 

*' Tlicrr is kihhI ale at lliv King's Head. Say you know 
me" (Newniiiii Noggs) "aiul 1 am sure they will nut 
charge you for it."— .V7i7w/rijr Xti'kM'v, 
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Mr. Hrownlow’s house, in Craven Streel, Strand, mentioned in 
several chapters, is likely to stand for many years Ioniser, but as we 
write these words, the pickaxes and crowbars of the house-breakers' 



men are levcllini^ the walls of Newijate Gaol and removinj^ all traces 
of those cells in which h'aj^in spent his last fevered luiurs. 

In Ncnember, 1837, an aj^rcement was made with Chapman and 
Hall, whereby Dickens recovered one-third interest in the (:oj)y- 
rij^ht of Pickwick y and undertook to write Nicholas Nicklch\\ to be 
issued in twenty parts; the payment to be ^^150 per |)art for five 
years’ use of the copyrijfht. The first number appeared in April, 
1838; the last two in October, 1839, and the success was very ^oeal. 
Of the first issue some 50,000 copies were immediately sold, and at 
the close of the volume the publishers j^avc Dickens 1,500 beyond 
the agreed amount. 

As the l^oor Law system hac.l been attacked in Oliver Tivisty the 
wretched cruelty of “Yorkshire” schoeds was exposed in Nickiehy. 
For purposes of loct'd colour the author took his illustrator, llablot 
K. Browne, to Yorkshire early in 1838, starting by coach on 
January 30th, from London to (irantham. Next day. from 
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(Iranlham to Greta Bridge, where they stayed all night, and on 
I'cbriiary 1st to Barnard Castle, where the King’s Heatl became 
their headquarters for a couple of days. On February 2nd they 
visited some of the schools at Bowes, with letters of introduction 

prepared by Mr. Smithson, a 
solicitor, and in Dickens’s note- 
book is entered : “ Shaw, the 

schoolmaster we saw to-day, is 
the man in whose school several 
bays went blind some time since 
from gross neglect. The case 
was tried and the verdict went 
against him. It must have been 
between 1823 and 1826. Look 
this up in the news[)apers.” 
The neighbours, who knew no- 
thing of this note book entry, 
identified Stjueers with Shaw, 
“because he was a schoolmaster, 
had one eye, and was garruk)us.” 

Certainly he was the man 
against whom suit was brought, 
and heavy damages given, in 
1823, but his was not by any means the only school of its kind. 
Reprints of 77 u' Times have .shown that “Mr. Simpson’s Academy,” 
Woden C'roft Lodge, Yorkshire, near Barnard Castle, was being 
regularly advertised in 1801 and 1803, while in 183S (the year of 
Xiekleh) the .same gentleman advcrti.scd from Farby, near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. “A ruflian named Smith” kept a similar school 
at C'otherstone, near Barnard Castle, and there were many othcr.s. 
The lawsuit and damages do not seem to have injured Mr. 
Shaw’s reputation, but Dicken.s’s writing had a tremendous effect 
upon him, and ruined his school, as well as three others in Bowes. 
A critic described Nickleby as “ a study in untruth which broke the 
hearts of two very decent people,” and when in Barnard Castle in 
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1899 we received confirmation of this version from neijjhbours, 
intimately connected with the last descendant of Mr. Shaw, who had 
died but a month or two before. They said that ruinetl 

the school, and broke the nerve of 'Sir. Shaw, that his daiij;hler 



r.NIlOKN INN VARII, lloWKs. 
lirre Dickens c.inctl when Mr. .Shaw (Sfinri rs). 


suffered nervously all her life, and that even her daughter was .so 
much affected that she would only live at Bowes a few weeks in 
every year, bccau.se of her dread of sijjht-.seers. The Bowes peoijle 
thought sufficiently well of Mr. Shaw t*> place a stained glass window in 
the church to his memory ; they still maintain that his .school was one 
of the least bad, and that Dickens’s attack was more directly against 
another, and very badly conducted .school, at the opposite end of 
Bowes. A side-light was thrown uprai this "least bad’* by the 
driver who tcx)k us to photograph the place in 1899, and who had 
been all through the hou.se a few weeks previously, when the effects 
were being sold by auction. He .said that the garret room, without 
light and without vcntiljition, had its ceiling (once whitewashed) 
covered with candle-smoked names and initic'ils, as far as could be 
reached by boys standing on their beds ; and althciUgh he was not 
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a man educated to luxury, the sight of that sleeping room justified, 
to liis mind, all that was written in Nickleby, 

It has been suggested that the o|x:ning scenes of Nickleby are 
drawn fnjm the residence of Dickens’s parents at Alphington, but 



I’RIVATK l^\R^O^R, KING'S IIKAU, HARNAKl) CASIIK. 
UnchI by Dickens mi his vUit M the Yorkshire school «. 


since the writing was in February, 1838, while the novelist did not 
take the Alphington cottage until March, 1839, we can scarcely share 
this view. Golden Square maintains much the same state as in 
Ral|)h Nickleby ’s time, though some of its old houses have given 
place to new. 'I'lie house which was identified as Miss La Creevy s 
in the Strand has been replaced; and the Saracen’s Head of to-day 
is quite as different from the house of Squeers’s time, as is Snow 
Hill from its ancient state ere Holborn Viaduct was made. At the 
first interview with Squeers he “ feigned in be intent upon mending 
a pen/’ just as it is recorded that Mr. Shaw did when he granted an 
audience to Dickens and “ Phiz.” 
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Islington, EU)n Slocomb, Grantham, and Greta Bridge are briefly 
sketched from Dickens’s own exiDcrience, and Newman Noggss sliort 
letter (Chap. VII.) introduces two good i>ublic-houses, the Crown, 
at the corner of James and 
Silver (now Beak) Streets, 
close to Golden Scjuare ; 
and the King’s Head, Bar- 
nard Castle. The house 
identified as Madame Man- 
talini’s in Wigmorc Street, 

Cavendish Square, has given 
place to a modern building : 
the house in Thames Street, 
where Mrs. Nickleby and 
Kate were “provided for” 
as unpaid caretakers, is 
gone ; but a residence al- 
located to Newman Noggs 
and the Kenwigs family bj' 

Robert Allbut, an indus- 
trious commentator, may 
still be found at 4S, Carnaby 
.Street. Manchester Build- 
ings, Westminster, residence 
of “the great Mr. Gregs- 
bury, M.l\,” is gone or going, 
but Cadogan IMace (Mrs. 

Wititterlcy’s) still “ looks •••«• • • ■" 

down upon .Sloane Street, 

and thinks Brom|)ton low.” The country tramp of Niclv)las aiul 

.Smike “to Kingston first,” “ Godahning .some thirty and odd 

miles from London,” ahmg ‘ the rim of the Devil's Bunch B<av1,” 
to “ the door of a n^adside inn, yet twelve miles sl.ort of I'orts- 
mouth,’ and the ride into th.it se.isidc town with the redoubtable 
Vincent Crummies, lake us through country that is but little changetl. 
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The High Street of Portsmouth retains much of its old aspect, 
but the theatre disapjKiarcd long ago, and for Nickleby scenes \vc 
arc reduced to the view of “ the house of one Rulph, a pilot, in Saint 
Thomas’s Street ” where Mr. Crummies stayed, and of the “ tobacco- 
nist’s shop, on the Common 
Hard,” where Nicholas found 
“ two small rooms up three pair 
of stairs, or rather two j)air 
and a ladder.” 

We should much like to be 
able to locate the residence of 
the Cheeryble brothers (jjortraits 
of the brothers Grant, whom 
Dickens vi-sited in 1838 or 1839 
at their house in Morley Street), 
but we can only hesitatingly 
accept Mr. Percy P'itzgerald’s 
suggestion that it was in “one 
of the most effective and pic- 
turestjue of City sejuares — St. 
Lawrence Pountney Hill.” John 
Hrowdic’s references to the 
“ i’oast-office " of St. Martin’s- 
Ie-Gr;ind, which has received a top storey since his day, and to 
the house “ where the Lor<l Mayor o’ Lunnon lives,” need no 
more than a mention here ; and much the same may be said 
of the ilozcn or so remaining place-references. There is Canter- 

bur>-. where Miss Snevcllici felt almost certain she had .seen 
Nicholas ; Rydc, where Mr. and Mrs. Lillj'vick went for their 
honeymoon ; the apartments of Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord 

Verisopht, in Regent Street; Mrs. Nickleby ’s list of the streets, 
from Newgate Street to Spigwiffin’s Wharf ; the reference to a journey 
(just previously taken by Dickens himself) to Birmingham and 
Stratford-on-Avon; Ralph Nicklcby’s parcel to “Cross, in Broad 
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Street”; the hjinclsome hotel “between Park Lane and Pond 
Street," where Nicholas challenijed Sir Mulberry Hawk ; the western 
squares, with which Tim Linkin waters ([uiel court where there was 
a “double-wallflower in the back -attic windmv at No. <)" was 


compared ; Leadenhall Market, 
where Tim could biij- new- 
laid eggs; Ral|)h Nickleby’s 
visits to Pimlico and St. James’s 
l^irk ; the “rules” of King’s 
l^ench Pri.son (now gone}, “not 
many hundred paces distant 
from the obelisk in St. (ieorge’s 
Fields ” (soon to disappear) ; 
the race-course at Hampton; 
Kel-pie Island, Twickenham, t«> 
which Miss Moriocna Kenwigs 
was invited ; the obscure court 
near Lambeth whore Mr. Squeers 
acted as Ralph Nickleby’s aux- 
iliary ; and the labyrinth of 
streets bc^tween Seven Dials 
and Soho, where Mr. Mantalini's 
life was “ one demd horrid 
grind." Of these places ho 
mcac need be said. 

Tl'ic success of the story has 
already been mentioned. Its 



beneficent re.siilt was that schools nf the class against which it 


was directed were quickly starved out of existtuice, because parents 
and guardians dreaded the shame that w<»uld attach to sending 
their children to such places; and Dickens livePi to wiite of 
“Yorkshire” schoolmasters in one of his prefaces to the vfduine: 

“ I make mention of the race in the past tense, rhough it has 
not yet finally disappeared, it is dwindling daily. A long liay's 
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work remains to tx: clrme ahxiut us in the way of eclucc'ition, Heaven 
knows ; hut f(reat improvements ami facilities .... have been 
furnished of late years.’* 








CHAPTER VI 


** Master Humphrey’s Qock,” *’Thc Old Curiosity 
Shop,” and "Bamaby Rudgc” 


LON’DON, THE MIDLANDij. TONC;, 

Cl 1 IC.;\V EI.L, ETC. 1 840— 1 84 1 

Charles Dickens family removed into 
Devonshire Terrace in December, IiS^q, and 
in the new surroundinj^s and larjjer house 
the novelist’s activities, his lavish hospitality, 
his measure of success and public recof;ni- 
tion rapidly expanded. Regarded at first 
as a meteoric phenomenon, he now lx‘^an to 
be rcco|^niscd as a |)ower and an autht)rity. 

He was greatly troubled with catarrh, more 
horse exercise was recommended, and 'I'op- 
pinjj, the fjroom, with Grip, the raven, be- 
came mirth-provokinjj members of the estab- 
lishment. Early in 1840 he was on the jury 
charged with investigating the death of a child 
said to have been murderecl by its mother, 
when, largely through his efforts, the conviction 
was only for concealment of birth ; anri it is a curious coincidence 
that in an important similar case some fifty years later the elt)(|uencc 
of Henry F. Dickens, the novelist’s son, secured the acquittal of a 

I 
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youri^^ woman who was found half-starved, half-frozen, with her 
baby dcarl aiul roii^^hly buried in a sand-heap. 

At the end of February. iJicken.s, with his wife, Maclise, and 
I'orsler. visited W'alter Sava^^e Landor, at 35, St. James’s Square, Bath, 

and spent three happy days. 
While there, he received the 
suggestion for Little Nell, and 
met a young girl who furnishe<l 
some characteristics for that 
gentle heroine. The house is 
now marked with a tablet to 
Charles Dicken.s. On April 2nd, 
the wedding-day was celebrated 
by a dinner at Richmond ; on 
the 3rd, Mr. and Mrs. Dickens 
went to Birmingham ; and on 
the 4th they were joined by 
Forster, who reported the mag- 
nificent sale of 60,000 copies of 
the first issue of A/as/i'r Hum- 
lihrcfs Clock, on the daj* of 
publication. This was a new, 
weekly venture, published by 
Chapman and Hall, who under- 
took to pay the author an issue for twelve months, whether 

the venture were successful or not, with a half share of the profits 
in addition. 

In June, 1S40, Dickens paid to Bentley the sum of ^^2,250 for 
release from his agreement to write Harnaby, and for the copyright 
and stock of Other Txcisi, In June and September he made 
lengthy visits to Broadstairs ; and in June ran over to Rochester, 
('hatham, and Cc>bham for a couple of days. In August he spent 
a few days in Devonshire. 

In 1841, Dickens edited and revised a series of articles under 
the title of Pic Nic Paf^ers^ which were published for the benefit 
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of the widow of Macrone, his first publishor, who had driven such 
a hard bargain with the j-oung ine.\|Krrieiiced author. The 
realised some ;t300 profit. On February 8th of tliis year a son was 
born, and named Walter Landor, and in the same month Dickens 
ran down to Hrighton for a week’s ipiiet work. On March I’th, 



VIEW rKoM Iirn.KK's WIIAKF (SITE OF (jni f's) l.oOKIMi l>(>WN TII.XMKS. 
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Cirip (the first; died, .'iiifl on the 25th there was a letter invilinj.; 
Forster to ride to “ Chi^well, my dear fellow, the {greatest place in 
the world. Such a delici()iis old inn oppcisile the churchyard -such 
a lovely ride — such beautiful forest scenery — such an out-of-the-wa\' 
rural place — such a sexton.” 

In April Dickens was pressed to enter Farliament for Readinj^, 
but declined, as bein^ unable to afford the expense. Late in June 
he .started for Scotland, taking work with him. On the 25th there 
was a great public dinner at Kdinburgh, with an enormfjus ovation, 
and the days from the 26th to July 3rd were one continuous .string 
of dinners, receptions, &c. From the 4th to the iSth was spent in 
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travel Ihrtnigh Stirling, Callander, Loch Earn, Killin, Glencoe, 
Hallathulish, Dalmally, Inverary, Melrose, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh, 
and it is very surjirising, in view of the interesting and enthusiastic 
letters from this trip, that Sc<»ttish scenes were not prominently 

introduced into any of the 
works. 

August and September saw 
another long visit to Broad- 
stairs ; and on the 7th of Sept- 
ember, as a result of Dickens’s 
dissatisfaction with the weekly 
form of publication, a new 
agreement was signed with 
Chapman and Hall. A visit 
to America was decided upon, 
but before sailing there was a 
visit (in October) to Rochester, 
and the scenes of boyhood. On 
Octoixrr 28th Dickens had the 
sad duty of attending the funeral 
of his wife’s youngest brother, 
for which he mcide the arrange- 
ments and by whose death he 
was greatly aflTectcd. In Nov- 
eml>er Baniaby Rudge was fin- 
ished, and Dickens was ordered 
to Richmond and Windsor for a few days for the benefit of his 
healtli. In December, Laiidor came from Bath for the christening 
of the godson who had been l)orii in February; and the house in 
Devonshire lerrace was let in anticipation of the American trip. 

I he Old Lunosity Shop had no such earnest philanthropic aim 
as the two previous books, though its tragedy is very touchingly 
develo|)ed from the gambling fever of Little Nell’s grandfather. It 
leads us through some of the loveliest of English landscape, and 
although its localisation is not absolutely definite it has been po.s.sible. 
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by study of the evidence, in connection with Dickens’s known 
journeys in the Midlands, to fit the important points with reasonable 
certainty. Alfred Riinmer makes the pil{;rims wantler throup[h the 
east of London, to Chipping Ongar, where they meet CiMlIin and 



llAMtURY (SCKNK CiK TIIK RA( hS), IIIK RKlMiKKR VAKH. 

“ In llie large i I'yartls waiters flitiiMl anil fro, ami ran aKaiiisi rmli uiIut, hi>i>rs 

e|>» fell raliling ilowii." Vi/ i'urio^ity .V/i-/. 


Short; to Thaxtccl or Saffron Walden, and thence to Newmarket, for 
the races. Near Iladleigh, or Ipswich, or Stowmarket, he places 
the village of the schoolmaster, and finishes by admitting that he 
cannot find a suitable plcicc for the death of Little Nell. Such an 
identification ignores the reference (Chap. to the hill from 

which St. Paul’s might be seen, and “the invafling army of bricks 
and mortar . . . nearly at his feet,” forgets that the road to the 
school ma.stcr’s village led “ downwards in a steep ilesccnt ” to “ the 
woody hollow below,” and it makes no provision for the “black 
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co'.intry ’ part of the journey. Much more satisfactory is the route 
workc<l out hy Mr. Alfreil Watkins, and jiivcii in a lecture to the 
Dickens l*‘eIlo\vshi|), which ou^^ht to be published. He holds that 
llampNlead Heath is the only possible place for the first rest, 
and vii w of St. raiil’s. 'Ihe next staj{es arc uncertain, and the 

sie^^estion is made that the 
wanderers got on to the 
Uxbridge Road, the f)ld 
W'orccster coach road, where 
they met Codlin and Short 
at some village, — possibly 
Keaconsfield, High Wy- 
combe or West U^ycornbe. 
I slip Bridge and other 
bridges on the road would 
fill the rec|uirement that 
“sometimes they played out 
the toll across a bridge or 
ferry,*’ and Banbury, which 
had a busy race-meeting in Dickens’s day, is suggested as the 
race-town, with the larger inn-yards that were so busy. Warm- 
iiigttui, a village of stune five hundred inhabitants, five miles 
to the iinrthward of Banbury, answers very wall to the descrip- 
tion of the schoolmaster’s village. W’arwick answers in most 
res|)ects to the town in which Mrs. Jarlcy showed her wax- works. 
It has two picturesi]ue town-gates and it has suitable as.sembly 
rooms for the exhibition. “Up the steep hill, crowned by the 
old gie\* ca>tle,” would better apjdy to Kenilworth than to W'ar- 
wick, aiul is probably a reminiscence of the Kenilworth visit, 
rhe journey by canal could well be made from W'arwick, by 
the Birmingham and Midland Canal, over part of the route so 
charmingly described in William Black’s Strange Adventures of a 
//oiisedfoat. No doubt Birmingham was the place where the\' left 
the canal barge, W'olverhamptcm where the schoolmaster was over- 
l.iken. atul Shrewsbury the large tmvn with a large church and “a 
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number of old houses, built of a kind of earth or plaster, crossed 
and rc-crosscd in a great many directions with black beams, which 
gave them a remarkable and very ancient look.” Tliese |)laces agree 
well with the distfinces and descriptum, and they all were included 



f'Ht’Kril.. HV MR. W. W. NArN'InN. 

“ Under tlic |vm:li where xhe h.id siit wlu-n Hc;i\i*ii in its nnin y hriiii>4ht hi-r lo that sjHit, sIm' 

|iiisscd nKaiii, and the fid chureh ticciviMi tier in its f|iiiet shade."- Ohi i'nrioMty 


in Dickens’s journey with “Phi/..” Of the village where Little Nell 
died, Tong, with its beautiful old church, formed the original. Its 
position is too near Wolverhampton to fit the story f)f the long 
waggon journey, and to reach it by way of Shrewsbury wouUl be 
going twice over almost the same ground, but Tong was the place 
sketched by Cattermole, and it fits Dickens’s description, even in 
minute and incidental details. 

The affecting story of Little Nell’s death need not be de.scribcd 
here, but its effect upon the writer may be briefly stated in his own 
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words, quoted from two letters to Forster : — “ All night I have been 
pursued by the child, and this morning I am unrefreshed and 
miserable. I don’t know what to do with myself." Later, “Nobody 

will miss her like I shall. It is such a very painful thing to me 

that I really cannot express my sorrow. Old wounds bleed afresh 
when I only think of the way of doing it ; what the actual doing 
it will Ijc, GwI knows.” The effect upon others was equally 

great, for men of high intellectual attainment implored, as the 
catastrophe became imminent, that the child should not be allowed 
to die. 

Few scenes other than those of the journey remain and are 
identifiable. The old curiosity shop itself cannot be connected 
with the one at the corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields which has been 
visited by so many thousands of pious pilgrims from all parts of 
the world ; for Allbut .states that Dickens himself pointed out No. 
lo, Green Street, Leicester Square (a shop long since rebuilt) as 
the actual original. Covent Garden remains, as so wonderfully 
described, Quilp's home on Tower Hill has disappeared, and his 
wharf is now covered by the great warehouse buildings of Butler's 
Wharf, close to the eastern side of the southern end of the Tower 
Biidge. At the east eiul of the wharf a public landing-stairs leads 
dciwn to the river, and gives such a view' of the Thames and 
shipping as Quilp’s would have given us had, it remained. The 
Tower of London, mentioned in this and other books, still well 
rewards the visitor, anil is illustrated in a later chapter. Drury 
Lane may \yc searched in vain for Dick Swivellers apartments, for 
improvement has swept avvaj' the rookery portion ; and the old 
houses in Bevis Marks where Dickens went to sec that there was 
a suitable home for Sampson Brass, are gone. 

.Alx'l (^)ttagc, h'inchicy, may h.avc been any one of several old 
cottages still lingering beside the Great North Road, and there are 
still many places in Whitechai>el where Sally Brass, “a rare fellow 
for a barg.iin ’* might find a secmid-hand stool for Dick Swiveller. 
Astley’s Theatre still graces the Westminster Bridge Kocad, though 
its name anil status have more than once changed. The Mansion 
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Mouse, connected with Kit*s arrest, remains, but the Old Bailey (or 
Newjjate) is rebuilding. 

Daniaby limine is supposed to have its opening scenes laid in 
the King’s Mead, Chigwell, that “delicious old inn opposite the church- 
yard ’* to which reference has 
already been made. And this 
is maintained in spite of the 
fact that there is a “ Maypole ” 
Inn at Chigwell Green, some 
two miles away. The King’s 
Mead is a picturesque old house, 
though not at all in the archi- 
tectural style of the Maypole 
used in illustration of Iiarnab}\ 
and it has a magnificent old 
upstairs room suitable for the 
discussion between Chester and 
llaredale, and between Lord 
George Gordon and his secret- 
ary Gashford. (Jabriel \\'irdcn*s 
house in Clcrkenwell cannot be 
identified, nor can the cellars, off 
the Barbican, where Sim Tap- 
pertit met his 'Brentice Knights. 
" By-streets in Stnithwark, not 
far from Loiulun Bridge,” still 
contain houses that were stand- 
ing in Dickens’s time and that 
would pass for the lo<lgings of Mrs. Rudge, but there arc not 
sufificient indications in the book to identify a house, or even the 
street, 'rcmplc Bar, disliked by the ’prentices because it was 

“ strictly constitutional,” is now at Theobalds, near Waltham. The 
Warren, at C'higwell, cannot be found, which is quite in keeping 
with Dickens’s statement that it was burned down. The Black Lion 
in W'hitecliapel we may not find, but the Monument remains, where 
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Joe Willct was a<l- 
vised to s|)eiul his 
time, and Hix|x.*nce, 



because “there is no 

III 


temptation there, sir 
— no drink — no 
young women — no 



bad characters of 

■ jr- 


any .sort — nothing 



but imiigination.” 

i ^ 


The Temple — 

[ 

. i 


* Tlir men who arc loitering in the streetii to*niKht are half disposed to 
pull down a Romish chaiicl or 


raijcr Huilcliims, in thk s*k„.n.a akchk^^ 

* * The men who arc loitering in the streets to*niKht are half disposed to 

King’s Dench Walk ^ Romish ch.ai)cl or iwiu‘‘^^Bamafy. 

—Still has many suites suitable for the rooms of Mr. Chester, and 
one of these is occupied by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., the son 
of the novelist. * 

The fine description of London streets in the end of the 
eighteenth century, which comes at the lx‘ginning of Chapter XVI., 

• is well worthy of Dickens, and gives a charac- 
teristic .setting for the uncouth and fierce 
elder Rudge ; but we need not follow him 
through all his aimless wanderings between 
Cornhill and Smithfield, c^cn though they do 
bring us to a mention of that City gaol (Xew- 
gatej which is to loom so large in the story. 

'I'hc noted coffee-house in 
(Chapter 

^ ^ XXV HI.) was, doubtless, Cut- 

A W J ^ Dickens often 

Y and Joe Willet's 

to 

B 1 1 before enlisting for 

^ *• the Salwanners ’* can easily 

CHAIK AMI L'lrri-K l-nr IK<I'«I IIIK KINt/s HI-- VI*. 1 r I* I -V* ^ %%* 11 

•‘Mr. hi, .... .h. followed. No. 64, Welbcck 

i,.iIct. Street, still stands, though the 
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separate balcony from which Lord George Gordon addressed 
the mob, has been rcplace<l by a continuous one in front of 
more than one of the windows; but if we follow that ra«;j;ed 
procession from Whitechapel, throuj^h Lcadenhall Street, Cheap- 
side, St. Paul's Churchyard, the Strand, and Oxford Street to 

VVelbeck Street, we pass through 

streets almost entirely altered 
since the time of which Barnahy 
treats. A modern “ Root ” 
stands in one of the streets 
behind the Foundling Hospital, 
on the site of the old Boot 
Tavern where the rioters met. 

St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street, 
whose “giants struck the hour 
above” M«aypole Hugh, is still 
a beautiful object: though its 
pump, at which he became “al- 
most sobered for the time,” has 
now no better representative 
than a marble drinking fountain. 

Westminster Hall, meeting-place 
of G.'ishfcird, Sir John Chester, 
and ^Fr. Haredale, is still open 

to the public. * I'nrnaliy sprang up iK'hiiri liiin, su:ili livil tliv Im uIU*, 

. ,, , iumkmI iiuo IajuiIilt l.jiiu*.”- 

the “small English county 

town, the inhabitants of which supported themselves by the labour 
of their hands in plaiting and preparing straw for those wh(j made 
bonnets,” and where Harnaby and Mrs. Rudge dwelt fjiiietly for five 
years must have been Luton, though the time spent in wand<;ring 
from there to London seems unnecessarily long. 'I‘he streets through 
which the rioters marched, from their meeting in St. George's h'ields, 
over the various bridges to the House of Commons; the streets and 
squares which rang with their orgies and plunder and destruction ; 
the scenes at the Sardinia Cha|x:I, at Lord Mansfield’s house, at 
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Newgale, and at Tyburn ; the frij^hlened hiding in the lanes and 
fields cii* the terrible scenes at the gallows, need no description here. 
'Fhe Sardinia Chapel still remains, though doomed and presenting 
no picturesc|ue fc.'itures to the street. The Tower, to which Lord 
(leorge was confined, still frowns in its ancient strength, and though 
Newgate is gone, the drear! bell of St. Sepulchre's, which has tolled 
so many knells of living men, still iKings in its belfry. The burning 
f>f a part of Newgate was a historical fact, and at the recent sale of 
portions jjf tl\e material of that prison there were beams and door- 
jambs charrerl by the rioters. 

'rile house of Langdale, the vintner, which offered insecure asylum 
to Mr. I laredale, remained unchanged at the corner of llolborn and 
Fetter Lane until about 1900; and there is still some of the old 
c)uaintness about Leather Lane, along which the rioters surged to 
the attack of that house, although the picturcsciue overhanging hou.ses 
that almost met at the llolborn end are gone. Lincoln’s Inn 
I'ields, a well-kept County Council [Hiblic gartlen, bears no resem- 
blance to the h’ields of the time of the riots ; and much the same 
ma>' be .said of Bloomsbury Sejuare, where Barnab)' had such a 
narrow escape from hanging, although that s<]uare is now, as it was 
then, private pr<i|>erty. 

This chapter must ckise with the mention of a few of the casual 
place-references f)f small imiiortance. “ Golden Lion Court, number 
twenty-sevin, .second bell-handle on the right-hand door-post,” is 
mentioned as the re.sidence of a married sister of Miss Miggs, in 
(.‘hapter N LI. and again in LXX. The famous Chelsea Bun-house 
is visited by the K<iyal h-ast London Volunteers (Chapter XLII.), a 
trip from the 'Fower Stairs to Ciravcsentl by the tide boat, and thence 
overland to Canterbury, is rccfunincnded for the .safety of Sim 
Tapjvrtit (Chapter LI.), and even Bristol and its coach -ofTice receive 
casual mention in the last chapter but one. 
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CHAPTER VII 

First American Tour, “American Notes/' and 
“Martin Chozzlewit" 
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1 842 — 1 844. 

HAPMAN AND HALL niiulc ;i very 
generous agreement for the publication of 
the first novel after the American tour. 
It was to lx; begun in November, 1842, 
after giving the writer twelve clear nmnlhs 
fur rest and travel, and was to be paid 
for at the rate of £200 |)er nmnth, irre- 
s|x;ctivc of success, plus threc-tjuarters of 
the profits in case of success. Mean- 
while, for each of the twelve idle inriUths 
;flSO was to be paid, as an advance in 
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rcs|x.'ct of profits beyond the £200 per monthly number ; for the 
monthly form of publication was to be resumed. This advance, 
added to a steady income from the earlier books, enabled Dickens 
to take the American tour, on which his heart was set, without 
financial difficulty. 

On January 1st, 1843, there was a little dinner of farewell to 
Kn^'lish friends, and on January 2nd Mr. and Mrs. Dickens went to 



TIIR “BRITANNIA” (CrNARIlEK)» 
111 which nickens cronsed to America, 1843. 
liy licrinivsiim uf Messrs. Kitllcy ami Co. 


Liverpool, where they .stayed at the Adelphi Hotel until the day ot 
sailing;, the 4th. The liritannia (Cunartler) had a most tempestuous 
passage, and ran aground in Boston Harbour, but eventually landerl 
ever>'one safely. At a meeting of the passengers on January 21st, 
the Earl of Miilgrave was voted to the chair, and Dickens was made 
.secretary and treasurer of a scheme to pre.sent a piece of plate to 
Captain Hewett in acknowledgment of his skill and scaman.ship. 

The earl>- part of the .American trip was rendered most enjoyable 
by the enthusiasm and hospitality of fricnd.s and admirers, but friction 
.s«x>n arose from Dickens’s strong and very frank utterances in favour 
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of international copyright ; and later he was much troubled by the 
signs of slavery, to the south, and by the rude offensive habits of 
sonic of the ixroplc in what was then considered the far west. 
The party arrived in Boston on January 21st, and had a busy fort- 



mu t.KOKr.U INN (llI.rK AMUMII-KV. 

" Nearly ihc vvhulc faiiuiy ^aC viwwii ln'forc the lllue l>raK<rn niiii formally iti\CNled 


nij^ht of theatres, balls, receptions, public and private dinners, and 
\ isits to prisons, asylums, workhouses, &c. 

At Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, and New York 
they were enthusiastically received and lavishly entertained. One of 
the most important of these functions, from Dickenss own point of 
view, was a breakfast with Dr. Channing on h'ebruary 2nd. 

On March 5th they left New York, where Dickens had been 
detaineil by severe catarrh. On the 13th they were at Washington, 
on the 15th attended a Icvec at the house of the President, on the 
i6th left for Richmond, V’irginia, and on the 20th they were back 
again in Washington. The 21st to the 24th were spent in Baltimore, 
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where Washington Irving dined with Dickens. The Western trip 

began on the 24th, 
by train to York, 
thence by coach to 
Harrisburg, where a 
cailal-boat was taken 
as far as IMttsbnrg 
(reached on the 
28th). A Mississippi 
steamer carried them 
forward, and aboard 
that boat they held 
a feeble imitation of 
llliill MKKKr. NAl.lMltKV. the annual wedding- 

r< >111 Pincli '* took leave of lii«« friuiiil, . . . ,;ro|)C(t 1ii> u-ay out into the (laV CClebratioil Oil 
now l,'iiii|i'liKhtCil sire**!*', ami liurric<l off to lii> diniicr /'— ^ 

April 2nd. The 4th 

ami 5th were spent in Cinciniicati ; on the 6th a mail boat took 

them to Louisville, 

ami on the 7th they 
went forward by 
another steamer for 
St Louis, which was 
reached on the loth. 

A day of sight- 
seeing in the city, a 
clay and a half of 
driving to sec a sun- 
set on the prairie, 
followed by a soiree 
and ball, filled the 

sAl.IMirHV : TMK I'Hl I I KV Iki'ss. 

time in St. Louis J Visltcfl IiyTom 1'ini.h on market ilay, wlim "thv tliciroii;:lif.iii’s aim ii 
, - , tlic niarket-|dacc were tilicil with cart-*, liorscs, doiikvyK,, 

the I7tn saw them waitgons . . . tri|je, piesi^xiltry, flM«lllUiA'•tcr^'warl■sllfl:very(lf;^lll[l- 

, lion.*'— cAws-Zcti'//. 

back at Louisville, 

and the 19th at Cincinnati, whence they travclleil by coach all night 
to Columbus, Ohio. Columbus was reached at 7 a.m., sleep wiis taken 
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Visitvfl liy I'wni I'im.li on tiiark**! •lay, wlirri “ thv tlicirini;:lif.iii’s aim ii 
llic mar'icet-placc Wf;rc filicil with carl^, horHCs, <{iiiikt;yK,, li.i^ki.l>-. 
waggons • ' • trifje, pies l^niltry, find huiAMcrs' wares nf every desi iip- 
lion. *'— i^huzMleivU. 
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until noon, when they were "at home” to the townsfolk for a 
couple of hours ; went sight-seeing, and attended a reception in their 
honour in the evening. Columbus to Sandusky by private coach 
was a rlrive of two days over terrible roads ; thence a steamer took 

them forward to Buffalo, tying 
up for the night at Cleveland, 
Ohio. On April 6th Buffalo 
was reached, and a very short 
train run took them to Niagara, 
whence Dickens wrote an en- 
thusiastic letter on May ist, and 
in Awencan Notes he writes in 
retrospect : " I think in every 
quiet season now, still do those 
waters roll and leap, and roar 
and tumble, all day long ; still 
arc the rainbows spanning them 
a hundred feet below. Still, 
when the sun is on them, do 
they shine and glow like molten 
gold. Still, when the day is 
gloomy^ do they fall like snow 
or seem to crumble away like 
the front of a great chalk cliff, 
or roll down the rock like dense 
while smoke. But alwa>'s iloes the mighty stream appear to die as 
it comes down, and alwtays from its unfathomable grave arises that 
tremeiulous ghost of spray and mist which is never laid ; which 
has haunted this place with the same dread solemnity since Dark- 
ness brooded on the deep, and that first flood before the Deluge — 
Light -came rushing on Creation at the word of God.” 

The whole of May was spent in Canada, with some most success- 
ful private theatricals in Montreal ; and early in June Dickens was 
home again, when a small "welcome home” dinner was given at 
Greenwich. About the end of June the annual visit to Broadstairs 
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began ; and about this time, too. Miss Georgina Hogarth, sister of 
Mrs. Dickens, became a member of the family, and remained so 


until after the novel- 
ist's death. 

American Notes 
was finished in Oc- 
tober, at which time 
Longfellow was 
Dickens’s guest, and 
with him visited 
Rochester Castle and 
spent a night 
amongst the thieves* 
dens of London. 
Longfellow sailed for 
home from Bristol 
on October 2 1 st, and 
immediately there- 
after Dickens visited 
Cornwall with Stan- 
field, Maclise, and 
Forster, for he in- 
tended to oj)en ^^ar~ 
tin Chuzzleioit with 
scenes in a light- 
house and on the 
Cornish coast. 

While in America, 



Dickens became 
much interested in 


s.M.IMtl hV CATIIKliKAI.. 

'Now, iht; '.Miinl \i:in .1 frif-n!l i>r Mr. I*i 1 h' . A'liilc hr 

l.ilayvti, 'I’l I him uiih the Mops."- ChuLzliwit, 


Unitarian thought, through meeting some of the ablest Unitarians, 
and on return to London began to attend the Ivssjx Chapel (imw 
Essex Hall) in Essex Street, Strand. 'I'here he saw an announcement 
of a sermon on Dr. Channing (just deceased; to be given at Little 
Portland Street Chapel, on November 20lh. This he attended, and 
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so much apprcci- 
ated the sermon 
that he became a 
seat-holder at Little 
Portland Street, a 
useful, active mem- 
ber of the congre- 
gation, and a firm 
friend of the Rev. 
Kdward Tagart, the 
pastor. 

I'lie first num- 
ber of Martin 
Chn::zl€i\.'it was pro- 
duced in December, 
1842, dated Janu- 
ary, 1843. 

ruary, 1 843, over- 
worked and indis- 
posed, a rest at 
Richmond was 
needed, and im- 
mediately afterward 
a cottage at Finch- 
ley was taken. The 
wedding anniver- 
sary was spent at 
Richmond, as usual, 
and in July Dick- 
ens had a .short visit 
in Yorkshire as the 
guest of Mr. Smith- 
son, who had intro- 
duced him to the 
“ Yorkshire schools.’* 


ri.AN 01 IIIK NAi.iNiirKv-AMKsni'KV lusTKiCT. Scaic } iiicli to .'I mile. 
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III July there was a riipluro with 
Chapman and Hall, rcsiiliiiv^, apparently, 
from ultra -sensitiveness on Dickens’s part, 
and he mcidc a publishin^ij agreement (to 
which we shall refer in the next chapter) 
^AVith Bradbury and Evans. Autumn saw 
the usual liroadstairs visit ; in October 
Dickens presided over a soiree at the 
ojxining of the Manchester Athemeum ; 
and in November, wearied and worried, he 
proposecl tf) retire from work for one 
year. 

With the C/iristnitts Ci^rol, published 
in December, 1S43, the next chapter will 


J 


•IIIK MoM'MKNr. 

“With every luiir erc«,l^ ujwn 
Kiilileii liead .ih if the dtiinKs nf tlie 
city frij^litciicd liini."- CA«s£/c'7f//. 

deal, and here it only remains 
to say that Dickens was greatly 
in demand during the year as 
a president and speaker at 
dinners, charitable meetings, 
and literary functions. 

It is not our purpose to 
deal with the scenes of 
American Notes nor with the 
American scenes of C/iussle- 
7i'it, although when we were 
lecturing in Louisville in 1899 
the elevator “ boy ’’ at the 
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hotel t»»lcl iis that he had 
rea<l the lKK»k three times, 
and v<.>luntecrcd the infor- 
mation that he “ knew Cairo 
very well— just down here 
y’k now -place Dickens called 
ICdcn— just like E<len to this 
day — land sharks, lots of ’em.” 

There are iK'oplc who 
siiKlicst that Alderbury, a 
short three miles south east 
of Salisbury, is the place of 
Mr. I’ccksnilT’s practice, sim- 



itM.I. IN.S AND ni.ACK KL'I.L, IK .KDkN. HV MK. A. K. WAHK. 



* I’m ftlAtl to sec a parapidge in ca.se of fire, and lo;s uf 
riHils and cUiniley'pc^ts tu walk upon.*’ '-L'hutzku’it, 

ply because that village has a 
dragon of some colour for the 
sign of one of its inns. But 
anyone who really studies the 
story of Chuz/.lcwit, with ord- 
nance map Ix'forc him and a 
knowledge of the old coach 
routes, will find that Amesbury, 
some eight miles to the north 
uf Salisbury, answers in every 
detail .save that its church is 
described as having a spire 
(really it has a square tower), 
just as Dickens talks of the 
towers of Salisbury Cathedral 
coming into view, although he 
well knew that its single tall 
ta()er spire is its great character- 


III .\C'K lU'l.l. V'MAMIlkKS. 

*• Ai •Jm* Ilirnwl into the y.inl, she Mop|ied. for ihc 
laiittlord, htndladv. and ii?;td i'li.nmlit‘niiiikl were all mi 
llic ihrt'sliold toKclhvr, l.dking carnosily."'-('4»s'./f'av/. 


istic. Though Amesbury has 
no Blue Dragon, it has a George 
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Inn. The unsuitability of Amcsbury for an architect's home is 
specially provided for by Dickens making Pecksniff a teacher, and 
distinctly stating that “of his architectural doings, nothing was 
clearly known, except that he had never designed or built anything.” 
There are two or three coach - 
roads, as are necessitated by 
the story, one running from 
London to Salisbury, without 
touching Amcsbury ; the other 
running right through Amcs- 
bury, and over Salisbury Plain, 
for the west country. Ignorance 
of this latter coach route has 
led some Dickens topographers 
into difficulties, but with it 
everything becomes clear. The 
turnpike hou.se exi.sts, at which 
Tom left his box, and the 
church at which he played the 
organ (Chap. II.) is a fine old 
structure, and though there is 
no wall through a w<)od from 
the house we have selected as 
l^ecksniff.s, there is a path 
through a little plantation which 
would make quite a short cut 
to the north-west corner of the churchyard. There is not a “ descent 
of two steps on the inside” of the bedroom behiiul the Dragon, 
but one of the rooms in the George has a descent eff one step, 
quite enough to trip an unwary person. 

Tom Pinch's journey to Salisbury tcj meet M?irtin Chuzzlewit 
was along a charming undulating road, and the inn where he 
waited in the High Street, not far from the north gate of the 
Cathedral clo.se, may still be seen, though it is no longer u.sed as 
an inn. The Cathedral, with its tall, graceful spire, is a beautiful 
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* V<ni t'otililn’i tiKTi m<* sit l)ii* Ti'injile 0:«i 
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Chtizsffwit. 
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fihjcct, when seen “ from the north. I*>om the south. From the 
east. hVom the west. hVorn the south-east. From the nor’-west,” 
— as .Mr. IVeksniff showed it, in students* elevations in the work- 
room on the eve of Martin's arrival. 

We have located Mr. Pecksniffs house on the road to Wilsford, 
and as the coach over Salisliurv Plain cfimc down the road from 



IIIK MlDlit.K IKMI'I.K, lol'MAIN Col'KI'. 

*' tlic !«;tiirkU*il in tliv sun. au<l its liiiuitl music filayi'ti, aii'l mfirlly llic 

iille ilnips of watur cl.iiitc(l aiut (laiufil as tittle liutli aiul her coni|Miiion c.iiiie towards it."— CkuzzifU’it. 


Stonchen.tjc, it would be necessary to walk to “the fingcr-po.st at 
the end of the lane” to take it. Mr. Pecksniff went by “the heavy 
coach,” while Martin must have come to Salisbury by the mail, 
hence, T<mti*s journey to fetch him. 

'Phe coach-office in the City, and Mrs. Todgers’ boarding-house 
cannot be identified, though Mr. Allbut states (on what authority 
we know not) that King’s Head ('ourt. Fish Street Hill, is the “kind 
of paveil yard” where Mrs. Todgers kept her Commercial hoarding 
House. Certainly, fn>m the top of any of the houses in this court 
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one could see “if the day were bright. the h()use-ti>ps, stretch- 

ing far away, a long dark path: the shadow of the Monument: and 
turning round, the tall original was close beside you, with every hair 
erect upon his golden head, as if the doings of ilie citN' frightened 
him.*’ We shall 
search C a m berwel 1 
in vain for the house 
of “ the wealthiest 
brass and copper 
founder known to 
m an k i n d,” a n d 
though there arc still 
“ some very narrow 
streets somewhere 
behind the I*ost- 
Office,** none of their 
buildings answers the 
description of that 
occupied by Anthony 
Chuzzicwit and Son, 

Manchester Ware- 
housemen. 

“A famous Inn!’* where John Westlock entertained Tciin Finch, 
was doubtless the White Hart in St. John Street, the best house in 
Salisbury. Martin’s tramp and ride, to Hounslow, and London, can 
easily be followed, but “ the humbler regions of the Adelphi,” rich 
in memories of Dickens’s own humbler days, are swept away. We 
may still see couples meet in St. James’s Park, as Martin met Mary 
Graham, and our view of the open space where thej' talked shows 
the Horse Guards clock which claimed Mark Tapley’s attention 
(Chap. XIV.). The voyage on the .SV/VTi^ is more or less reminiscent 
of Dickens’s own trip, though it lands the travellers in New ^"ork, 
instead of Koston. 

Kingsgate Street, High Holborn, home of the immortal Sairey 
Gamp, has gone, alas! in the year of grace i(j02 ; Mr. Mould’s place 



KINf.M.ATI’ M'KKI-T. llOl.lii (KN. 

' Tlic lK:st of lilrssiii^s ill a sit-lc loom is Mrs. (•amp. Srinl a Imv |i> 
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“within tlie ward of Cheap” is insufficiently described for identifica- 
tion ; anrl the Hull, in Holborn, though its front portion still 
stands, is sadly fallen from its old estate, and is about as feature- 
less as any piece of architecture can be. In Pall Mall we cannot 
assign any particular rooms as those of Tigg Montague, Esq. ; nor 
can we find the city offices and west end branch of the Anglo- 
Hengalec Loan Company. Furnivars Inn, where John Westlock 
lived, has been illustrated and no longer exists. Austin Friars we 
may still see ; and the Temple Gate in Fleet Street, where Tom 
Pinch was to meet Mr. Fips ; and Covent Garden Market, where 
Tom and Ruth had many a pleasant stroll ; and London Bridge, 
where Mr. Nadgett watched Jonas Chuzzlewit sink the bundle of 
clothing which, fished up, convicted him of the murder of Tigg 
Montague ; and, best of all, we may still see the Gjirden Court, 
Tem|jle, of which Dickens gives one of his most perfectly charming 
descriptions, and where** he lays two of his very f>rcttiest love-scenes, 
between John Westlock and the gentle Ruth Pinch. Perhaps this 
chapter cannot close better than with the woids at the opening of 
('haptcr LI 1 1, of ChH!:zlexvit \ — 

“ Brilliantly the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun, and 
laughingly its liquid music pWye<l, and merrily the idle drops of 
water danced and danced, and peeping out in sport among the 
trees, plunged lightly down to hide themselws, as little Ruth and 
her companion came towards it. 

•• Aiul why they came towards the Fountain at all is a mystery ; 
for they had no business there. It was not in their way. It was 
ejuite out of their way. They had no more to do with the 
Fountain, bless you, than they had with — with Love, or any out 
of the way thing of that sort.” 
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•‘To the churchyard at lloni-^cy, and followcil the cyrtin to a coriu 
rciiicmlK'r well. /I tVm/. 


CHAPTER Vin 

Christinas Books ; “ Pictures from Italy ; 

“ Dombey and Son ** ; and “ David Copperfield ** 



-ONDON, UKKillTON, I.KAMINCTON, 
KKNU.WCJKTU, llI.l'MiKSTON, VAU- 
MOUTH, DOVKK, CANTMUm; K Y, KT*’., 

1843— IS50 

KST was often sou«(hl by Dickens, but 
even his holidays were rushinj^, busy 
times ; anil our space is Itw) limited to 
detail the events of the j)eriod tif rest " 
now in view. .At the lie^inninj^ «jf 18.43 
Dickens edited and published 
of a Working Man, for the benefit af 
John Overs, a put^r carpenter who was tlyin^j 
of consumption. He was contributin'^ poems 
to Lady Blessin^ton’s Ktr/*sakt\ fKjlitical con- 
tributions and stjuibs to the Chronuie, super- 
intending the producticjii of a dramatised C/tu.z.zl€- 
wit, presiding at great meetings in Liverpool, 


l*KI.I. IIARRV 
tuwm, 

CANTRKWRV. 
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Birmin{;ham, etc., entertaining parties of influential guests and 
(lining out with influential people, and taking a strong, keen in- 
terest in the pleasures and education of his children ; in addition 

to a great production 
of literary work. 

On January 15th, 
1844, his fifth child 
was born (named 
Francis Jeffrey). In 
May, as the Devon- 
shire Terrace House 
had been let, the 
family m(3vcd into 9, 
Osnaburgh Terrace, 
at the corner of 
Albany Street, for a 
month or so ; and 
in June, Dickens 
had a short yachting 
cruise. At the same 
time he was raising 
a testimonial from 
the Little Portland 
Street congregation 
to the Rev. Edward 
fur ihv i;uiM uf Tagart. as the result 
of which a large 
silver salver was presented in July, just after Dickens had started 
for Italy, sped by a farewell dinner at Greenwich. 

'rhe parly started for Italy on July ist, and included Mrs. Dickens, 
Miss Hogarth, chiltiren, courier, and servants. They arrived at 
Marseilles on the 14th, and were settled in the Villa Bagncrello, 
Albano, on the i6lh. Early in September they were joined by Fred 
Dickens, who, a few days later, was almost drowned in sight of his 
friends while bathing. On the first of October they moved to the 
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Pcschierc Palace, Genoa ; and almost the whole of November was 
spent by Dickens in travelling, to Stradella, Parma, Bologna, herrara, 
Venice, Lcxli, and Milan, before taking a quick run over the Alps, and 
by Fribourg, Strasbourg, and Paris to London, to read the MS. of The 
Chimes, \ in Forster’s 
rooms, to a small 
party of friends. In 
December he spent 
a few days in Paris 
on the way to Gcnna, 
which he re.^ched on 
the 2211(1. 

On January 20th, 

1S45, they set out 
on a tour to the 
South of ItJily — 

Carrara, l^isa, Rome, 

Naples, and Florence, 
returning to Genoa 
on April 9th. In 
June they started 
for home by way of 
Switzerland, calling 
at .Andermatt, Lu- 
cerne, Brussels, and 
other places, and 
rea ch i n g I )e von sh i re 
Terrace early in Julj'. F'rom August to October 1st they were at 
Broadstairs, and in .September Ben Jonson’s livery Man in his 
Humour, was twice produced in Miss Kelly's Theatre, with Dickens 
as Captain Bobadil. On Octolier 2Sth, a sixth child was born, and 
named Alfred Tennyson ; and a couple fif days later the second 
raven, “Grip,” died. 

Alth(mgh Dickens was over-worked, ill, and worried, he was busy 
on plans for a daily paper, and on January 21st, 1846, llic Daily 
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News was establishal under his editorship. He soon wearied, however, 
of the strain and friction of daily journalism, and on the 9th of 
February rcsifrnctl his position to Forster, who held it until the end 
of the year. 

From June to November, 1846, the family lived at Lausanne, 
whence many trips were taken, including one to Chamounix and the 

glaciers ; and one to the Great 
St. Rernard, which was aftenvards 
described in Little Dorrit. And, 
curiously enough, the first public 
reading ever given by Dickens 
was a reading of a part of Dombey 
and Son at Lausanne. In Novem- 
ber they returned to Paris, and 
took a house in the Rue de 
Courcelles, where they stayed 
until the end of February, 1847, 
save for a trip to London, by 
Dickens himself, from December 
15th to 23r(l. 

On returning from Paris in 
1 847, a house was taken in Chester 
Place, Regent's Park, an<l there, 
on April i8th, the seventh child 
and fifth son was born, and 
named Sydney Smith Haldi- 

“Oh! wi-n I'lKhi Mr, Tonis lca\e iho lilllc , - 

toiiiiMiiy . . . tot.ikc .iiiiik iiini lu Aui);.t(v inanu. I lic siimmcr an:l autumn 

Ihinip uiid ktek." 

were spent at Brighton and 
Broadstairs, with breaks for great theatrical performances at Man- 
chester and Liver|Jool for charitable purposes — the play. Every Man 
in his Ilnwour, stage manager, Charles Dickens, and cast including 
John b'erster, Mark I.£inon, Douglas Jerrold, John Leech, George 
Cruikshank, an 4 two of Dickens’s brothers. In December, Dickens 
presided at great meetings in Leeds and Gla^ow. 

The year 1848 saw more performances for charity, when Dickens 
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produced The Merry Wives of Windsor al the Hay market before 
influential audiences, which on one occasion included Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert ; and took his company to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. The summer and autumn 
were spent at Broadstairs again, and part of the winter at Brighton. On 
the 5th of July Dickens was summoned to the 
death-bed of his sister Fanny, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. 

On January yth, 1849, Dickens went to Var- 
mouth and district, including visits to Norwich 
and Stanfield Hall, for “local colour" for Dtroid 
Copperfield. 

On January 6th the eighth child was horn, 
christened Henry Fielding ; and now the eminent 
King's Counsel and Recorder of Maidstone. 

About this time the widow of Seymour pub- 
lishcd a statement that her husband had origi- 
nated Pickwick\ and claime<l for him some con- 
sidcrable share of the credit, but the idea was 
shown to be baseless. Dickens wrote largel}* in 
The Times against public executions and greatly 
helped the crusade fc»r making them private. In 

I-cbriiary, the family, with Miss Mojrarth ;in<l .....i,,,: 

Mr. and Mrs. l,eech, stayed for some time in H?r 
Brighton, in the spring and autumn they were 
at Broadstairs, and for the summer they tt)ok a house at Boncluirch, 
I.sle of Wight During this year Dickens's eldest srjn efitered h-ton. 
a?id Dickens himself “ate his dinners” in the Middle Temple, which 
he had entered in 1839. In November Mr. and Mrs. Dickens were 
of the house party at Rockingham Castle, when the novelist was 
the heart and .soul of a dramatic performance and other entertain - 
ment.s. 

In 1850 the .spring was spent in Brighton, and the late .summer 
and autumn again at Broadstairs, but in this year Dickens began to 
complain of the itinerant musicians, and his attachment for the North 
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Kc'tUish watcriii{(-placc was {'really shaken. In January there was 
a visit to Kockin^'hain Castle, with private theatricals. August i6th 
saw the birth of a third daughter, and ninth child (Dora Annie) ; 
and in November there was a series of theatrical performances at 

Lord Lytton’s home at Kneb- 
worth, in aid of the Guild of 
Literature and Art. 

A scries of Christmas b<^>ks 
(distinct from the Christmas 
stories, of the next decade) was 
published in the years 1843- 
1848, and like most of Dickens’s 
ventures, proved a great success. 
Of the first, A Christmas Carol, 
published in December, 1843. 
15.000 copies were sold, and 
£12(0 were paid to the author 
as his share of the profits, hut 
he expressed bitter disap|>oint* 
ment lx.*causc he had expected 
a full 1.000. The b<«)ks, and 
the stories which followed them, 
carried the Christmas s|)irit of 
l>eace ;ind goodwill into hotnes 
all over the worhl, and so great was their effect that the feeling 
at the time of Dickens’s death was well typified by a little girl who 
a^ked her parents — “Is I'ather Christmas dead, too?" 

The Christmas hooks are but .slightly locali.scd, though there are 
many incidental place-refercnces, to St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
.Mansion Hoii.se, etc. .An old knocker on a door in Craven Street, 
Straiul, is believed to lx* the one that suggested the fancy tjf 
.SertMige's knc.)cker (^in Christmas Carol) changing into Alarley’s 
face : but we uiulerstand that the request of a photographer for 
|)ermission to photograph the knocker led the lady of the house h> 
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have it removed, and stored in her banker’s safe deposit. Bob 
Cratchit, like so many of Dickens’s poor people, lived in ('aimleii 
Town, and passed through Cornhill on the way to his home. How 
many |)eople would give much to see the home where Finy Tim 
cried, God bless us, every 
one,” but the indicatiems are not 
sufficient for its identification. 

The Chimes^ published in 
December, 1844, did not cause 
so much excitement as the 
Carol had done, but it sold well ; 
and the terms with the pub- 
lishers were better, .so that the 
author realised ;fl,500 from the 
sale of 35,000 copies. No locali- 
ties arc clearly identified, but 
we believe it is a fact that the 
chimes in Dickens’s mind were 
those in the beautiful lantern- 
tower of St. Dunstan’s, which 
picturesquely diuninates the top 
of Fleet Street. 

The Cricket on the Hearth 
(December, 1845) was printed 
and publi.shed by Bradbury and 
Kvans, under the agreement already mentioned ; as was The 
Battle of Life (December, 1846;, and The Haunted Man (December, 
1848), and these have very few local references. Mrs. Swidger 
(in The Haunted Mati) casually refers t*) Battersea, and various 
bridge.s, from London to Ilammersmilh. The place of business 
of A. Tettcrby and C'o., Newsmen, was the corner shop in 
Jerusalem Buildings, and though we can find no Jerusalem 
Buildings now, there is a Jerusalem Passage, St. John’s Square, 
Clerkenwcll, which would be in many ways suitable for the 
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Tcttcrby scene ; and was just the sort of place to be hunted out by 
Dickens. 


Pictures from Italy, the result of the Italian wanderings, was 
first published in The Daily News under the title of “Travelling 
Sketches,’’ and was reprinted in book form in 184C. The scenes 

therein described fall outside 
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our present province. 

Dombey and Son is fairly 
well localised, but unfortu- 
nately some of the most in- 
teresting places (the Stagg’s 
Garden district, to wit) have 
Ix'cn removed for the ncjrth- 
ern railways. Mr. Dombey 's 
house is not perfectly identi- 
fied, but it is between Port- 
land Place and llryanst<»n 
.S<|uarc, and Allbut points 
out a house at the corner 


of Mansfield Street and Queen Anne Street as exactly corrcspfind- 
ing to Dickens's somewhat detailed description. This it docs, .save 
in one respect, — it is on the north or sunny side, while Dickens 
de.scrilx’s it as being on the slnuly side. The offices of Domliey 
an<l Son were in the citj’, within sound of How Hells, within ten 
minute.s’ walk of (i«»g and .Magog, close to the Royal D.xchangc 
and Hank of England, and “just round the corner” from "the 
rich ICast Intlia House,” but this dcscrii)tion is insufficient for exact 
identification. 


Marj'lebonc Church was the scene of Paul Dombey's christening 
and burial, and of the second marriage of Mr. Dombey, to Kdith 
Granger. W alter Gay and l^Morencc Dombey walked around here 
ti> see the monument to tittle Paul, on the morning of their 


wedtling-day. Princess’s Place is not to lx foutul in the tlirectories, 
nor is Princess's Cha|xl nor Princess's Arms, so that wc can 
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scarcely hope to find the rooms of Miss Tox or Major Bagstnek. 
Mrs. Pipchin’s “Castle,” in a steep by-street of Brighton, seems 
equally undiscoverable. 

Leamington, with its Royal Hotel and its pump-room, gives us 
scenes as characteristic, in their way, as the Bath scenes in Pidzeid', 
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“ Mi*>s 'I'ljx ill ilie ^a1Icry shrinks h(;hiii(l the fat lej; i>f a ilieriili oti a inuiiumfni. . . C.i|>iain (.'iiillr, mi the 
contrary, stands up ami waves liis htxik, in token of wcK.oiiie ami vrii.-oiiiaKeiiicnt."- /W//v/ anti Son. 

but the style has settled from boisterous fun to (juiet and even 
satirical humour, and we feel that the visit is made in very different 
company from that of the simple-minded Pickwick, and the astute, 
illiterate Sam Weller. The rifles to Warwick Castle aiifl to Kenil- 
worth introduce us to beautiful scene.s, — some of the fairest in fair old 
England,— and pave the way for Mr. Dorn bey’s secf)nd marriage, for 
which Mrs. Skewton borrows a house in Brofjk Street, Grosvenor 
Square. We have referred to Marylebone Church, but must mention 
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it afrain, in connection with Chapter XXX L, with its wonderful 
detailed description of the wedding. 

The ermtrasted homes of James Carkcr at Norwood, and of John 
and Harriet Carkcr '.somewhere on the Great North Road (probably 
about Einchley), are not identifiable. 

When the wedding of Walter and Florence is being arranged, 



KE.MLWUKTII LASTI.K. , 

" hoinlicy |irojcctCil niwriiinK a rid« to Warwick CaMlc aiul to Son. 


they select “a mouldy- old church in a yard, hemmed in by a 
labyrinth of back streets and courts,” and somewhere in the city, 
far from St. Marylcbone, where they call to see Paul’s tablet. We 
cannot find the mouldy church, but we find an echo of Dickens’s 
own honeymoon when they decide to “go away that morning, 
and stay in Kent until we go aboard at Gravesend within a 
week.” 

Ever)’'one wh«) has read Dombey loves good Captain Cuttle and 
the Little Midshipman, and it is pleasant to know that every day 
during business hours, the wooden figure may be seen taking his 
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observations outside the shop of Noric and Wilson, ships’ insiniment 
makers, 156, Minories; to which he rcmovcti, with his firm, fn.in 157. 
Leadenhall Street No. 9, Brig Place, home of Mrs. Mac Stinger, is 
not to be found by the India Ducks, though we niaj' still see a 
Cautious Clara moored off 
Ratcliff. 

Amongst the casual and 
minor references are .some 
to Pcckham, wlicre \\'altcr 
went to a weekly boarding 
.school ; the Milc-Knd turn- 
pike to which a woman 
asked her way, making one 
of the two people who had 
entere<l Sol Gills’s .shop in 
ten days ; the City Road, 
near which little Biler was 
taught at the C'haritable 
Grinders’ ; Thames Street, 
where Walter was check- 
ing the shipping of some 
goods and first met Florence 
Dombey, who had wandered 
away from home and been 
lost ; Kottingdean, where 
Miss Pankey’s aunt lived ; 

Bishopsgate Street Without, 
with the shop of “one Brogley, sworn broker and apjjraiser,” 
round the corner from Sol Gills’s; Hampstead, to which Walter 
walked (past Mr. Dombey’s house) to see the fields ; Ball’s Pond, 
where dwelt Perch, the messenger; Oxford Market, where Mr. 
Towlinson had “visions of leading an altered and blamcle.ss exist- 
ence as a serious green-grocer”; I'ulham, with the pretty villa of 
Sir Barnet and Lady Skcttics; Finchley, to which Mr. 'I'oots went 
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for “ some uncommonly fine chickweed for Miss Dombey’s bird,” 
and an undefined place in Essex where Susan Nipper’s brother was 
a farmer, 

I David Coppcrfield was issued in monthly parts from May, 1849, 
to November, 1850: and was very lai^jely autobiographical. Many 



BI.UNDKSTONK (.'IIITKIH. 

" I am so friglitencil that they arc uMiRctl in i;ike me out of U'tl aiul nliim' me tlic i|iiiet churchyartl, out of the 

bed room w ifidvm. ' 


traits of Mr, Micawber were drawn from John Dickens, Steerforth 
had his prototype in George Stroughill, of childhood’s days in 
Chatham, Dora was drawn from a real {person, and there is reason 
to believe that Agnes was a {x>rtrait of a lady, still living. David 
was almost entirely Dickens, and after the story was well under way 
he notice<l the curious coincidence that the initials of the fictitious 
David were his own, reversed. The Murdstone and Grinby business 
was drawn from the |>eriod of servitude with W’arren’s blacking, and 
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even of the small details were drawn from the author's 
memory,— not his imagination. 

Hlunderstone is really Blunde.stone, some seven miles from Yar- 
mouth, to which there is a good slightly undulating highway, with 
a gwd country inn (the Plough) at Blundcstone, whence Mr. 

Barkis started in his carrier’s 
cart, and another, halfway, at 
ilopton, where he stopped on 
the way. " The Rookery ” 
was undoubtedly the vicarage, 
for it could be seen from the 
church, whereas Blundestone 
Hall, sometimes identified as 
the original of the Rookerj', 
is too far away, and the view 
is blocked. In dc.scribing the 
church, Dickens was not .so 
accurate as was his wont, for 
he spoke of its spire, whereas 
it has one of the very few 
round towers to be found in 
England, — of the pattern so 
common in Ireland. And he 
wrote of Peggotty seeing the 
Rookery from the church, 
which js impossible, because 
the windows in the church are 
very high.- 

Lowestoft is entirely changed since Mr. Murdstone took David 
there and met “Mr. Brooks, of Sheffield." Peggotty’s boat-hut 
had probably many originals, for in the allotment gardens that 
once flourished around Yarmouth, many old boats were used as 
tool-sheds and shelters. The one known as Peggotty's hut (no 
one seems quite sure whether it was there before the book was 
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written) was on the spit of land between the river and the sea, 
near Nelson’s monument. There arc two or three old hostclrics 


from which coaches 
started for London, 
and carriers’ carts for 
villages around Yar- 
mouth, and to this 
day there are few 
parts of England in 
which the carriers’ 
carts are so largely 
used. 

Salem Hou.se, 
'■ down by Black- 
heath." was prob- 
ably iinaginarj', but 
the characters were 
largely drawn frtJin 
the Wellington llou.se 
Academj’. 

Though the Murd- 
stone and Grinby 
place is .said to have 
Ijeeii “ down in Black- 
friars,” we know well 
that it was really 
near Hungerford 
Stairs, now swept 
away, but fortunately 



the upper part of 

City Road is still very much as it was when Mr. Micawber gave 
his address at Windsor Terrace, there. The story of how “ I board 


myself” (Chap. XI.) de.scribes Dickens’s own boyish struggles, and 
the places centre around Hungerfonl Stairs, not around IBackfriars ; 
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aiifl the other story, of the Micawbers’ troubles, is drawn from 
personal experience. 

The tramp to Dover is one of the most pathetic things in 
Dickens’s works; with the long-legged young man near the Obelisk, 
who stole his money and box ; Mr. Dolloby, who bought his waist- 



CriY ROAD, KONDON. 

* My jiililrfvs,” Mr. MitatilKT, ‘'N \Viml-t»r Tcrracr, City R«.>a«l. in short . . I live thorc." 

ci»at, in the Kent Road ; Salem I louse, where he slept beside a 
haystack ; the Sunday trudge of twenty-three miles along the Dover 
Koiid, past the honcymiton cottage at Chalk, and past Gadshill ; 
sleeping near a cannon on the battery at Chatham ; the sale of the 
little jacket to the “ goro<i " man ; the sunny street of Canterbury ; 
the terrible struggle forward to Dover; the heartless replies of the 
men from whom he enquired his aunt’s address ; and his kindly 
reception by that eccentric woman, who.se home is not certainly 
identifiable. 

We are not entirely satisfied with the identification of Mr. 
Wickfield’s, or Dr. Strong’s, or the little inn, where Micawber stayed, 
or the County inn, where Mr. Dick stayed on alternate Wednesdays. 
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Mr. Allbut identifies everything without the slightest hesitation, but 
also, as it seems to us, without sufficient grounds. Other people 
are equally confident about totally different places, and we doubt 
whether the Canterbury scenes were exactly placed in Dickens’s 
own mind. The beautiful Bell 
Harry Tower, at any rate, admits 
of no doubt. 

The Steerforth house and 
Dr. Strong’s cottage at High- 
gate, and the little home where 
David settled with his “child- 
wife ’’ cannot be identified ; 

Doctors’ Commons is gone, save 
for a small part remaining as 
the house of the Dean of St. 

Paul’s; but Mrs. Crupp’s lodg- 
ings, where Dickens really did 
lodge, still stands, the bottom 
hou.se on the left hand side of 
Buckingham Street, Adolphi. 

The Piazza Hotel (the Tavi- 
stock), Covent Garden, where 
Steerforth met some friends ; 

Kly Pl.ace, Holborn, where Mr. 

W’ickfield’s agent lived ; the 
clock of St. Andrew's, Holborn, by which David timed his appoint- 
ment with Agnes ; Covent Garden, where he bought a bouquet 
for Dora; the Roman bath, ju.st out of the Strand; Hampstead 
Heath ; the steps of St. Martin’s-in-thc-l'ields, where DavifI met 
Martha and Mr. Peggotty during the search f<jr Emily; Putney 
Common, where he strolled with Dora ; Golden Square, near which 
Emily was found ; the churchyard at Hornsey, where Betsy Trot- 
wood’s husband was buried in a well-remembered corner (there is 
only one corner, in fact); No. 2, Hf>lb(»rn Court, Gray’s Inn, where 
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'rradclles lived while poor, and the Temple, where he worked when 
success was gained ; these, and many other places incidentally 

mentioned, remain 
with little change. 

The house of Mr. 
Spenlow, in Norwood, 
the house at Putney, 
where David visited 
with Dora, and the 
little chandler’s shop 
in Hunger ford Market, 
over which Mr. l^*g- 
gotty found rooms, 
arc past identification. 
Castle Street, llol- 
born, though it still 
remains under the 
name of h'uriiival Street, has had so many of its houses rebuilt 
that we canne^t identify the one behind the parapet of which 
I'raddles found a lodging ; and the waterside at Millbank, where 
Martha contemplated suicide, has chc'inged out of all recognition since 
Millbank Prison gave place to the Tate Gallery, and other great 
Westminster improvements have taken pLace. 
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CHAPTER IX 


** Household Words,” ** A Child's History of England/' 
” Bleak House/' ** Hard Times/' and “ Little Dorrit '' 

LONIXJN, ST. ALILXNS, KOl.'KINtillAM, 
M AN ITI KSTK U, TI i I *. .M A kS M A LSI '.A 
kkisoN, K’n;., 1850-1859. 

S early as 1845 Uickens had the idea 
of starting a periodical, owned, edited, and 
cMitircIy controlled by himself, throiij»h 
which he might ik)t only publish his 
novels, but also the stories, shr)rt articles, 
and other writings of people whose 
philanthropic and humanitarian ideas were 

like his own. Names suggested ftji* it were, 

7 Vic Cricket^ The Rob in ^ Mankind^ Charles 
Dickens, and many others, but at last, llonsc- 
hold Words was decitled upon. Its proprietary 
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was a partnership between Dickens, John Forster, W. H. Wills 
(sub-editor, and a .most devoted friend of Dickens), and Brad- 
bury and Evans, the printers. The first number was published on 
March .30th, 1850. On May i6th, 1859, owing to a regrettable piece 

of personal feeling on Dickens’s 
part, the proj^erty was sold 
under an order in Chancery, 
so that the partnership might 
be wound up. It was bought 
on behalf of Charles Dickens 
for /^3.500, and he issued its 
final number on May 28th, 
1859; and merged its interests 
in All the Year Ronml, which 
he had established a few months 
before. 

In February, 1851, Dickens 
visited ]\'iris with John Leech, 
and in March he took his wife, 
who was in ill-health, to Mal- 
vern. He had two serious 
Ixu’eavemcnls just at this time, 
for his father died on March 
31st, and on April 14th his 
bah}', Dora Annie, died sud- 
denly in her nurse’s arms. 
From the beginning of May to November, Dickens was at Broad- 
stairs, making his longest and his last visit to the place. The 
theatrical performances for the Guild of Literature and Art were 
revived in Devonshire House, Piccadilly, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, aiul in the provinces. On April 30th Queen Victoria was 
present at the performance. 

In October, 1S51. the family moved to Tavistock House (now 
pulled down), where the great room on the first floor made a 
theatre in which private plaj's were produced with greater enthusiasm 
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than ever before. At about this time the writing of A C/ii/(fs 
History of England (written for his own children) was completed. 

In 1852 a house 
at Dover was hire<I 
for three months in 
the summer, and 
later, Dickens, with 
his wife and Miss 
Hogarth, made a 
short visit to Bou- 
logne. Many “Guild’* 
performances were 
given in great pro- 
vincial towns. Bleak 
House began publica- 
tion in March ; and 
was completed in 
September of the 
following year. On 
the 13th of March, 
a seventh son, and 
tenth child (Kdward 
Bulwer Lytton) was 
born ; and in Septem- 
ber, when Dickens’s 
theatrical company 
was playing in Man- 
chester, the oppor- 
tunity was seized to 
induce Dickens, Lord Lytton, and Thackemy iu take part in the 
inauguration of the Free Library movement in that city. 

On Twelfth Night, 1853, Dickens was the subject of a banquet 
and presentation in Birmingham; in May or June he went t(> 
Brighton, and in June to Boulogne, for the summer and early autumn, 
whence, on the loth of October, he started for Switzerland and Italy 
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with Wilkie Collins and Augustus Egg. In the middle of December 
the English public readings began, with A Christmas Carol on the 
27th and 30th, and The Cricket on the Hearth on the 29th, in 
Birmingham. 

In January, 1854, the reiidings were continued, at Birmingham, 

Bradford, etc., but this did not 
make Dickens too busy for his 
children’s theatricals on Twelfth 
Night. On April ist Hard 
Times was begun in Household 
Words. It was a stor>' with 
a purpose, based on “philan- 
thropical radicalism," and to get 
suitable local colour Dickens 
visited Preston, Lancs., during 
a strike. In June the summer 
visit to Boulogne began, and in 
July Hard Times was finished. 

ICarly in 1855 Dickens began 
a note-book in which to enter 
memoranda for Little Dorrit 
and other stories, thus showing 
a first effort to ensure .against 
the results of brain fag which 
had rendered the writing of 
Bleak House a most difficult 
task. In February he' had a 
fortnight in Paris with -Wilkie 
Cojiins ; but just before doing .so, on the 10th, he went with W. H. 
Wills, "strongly booted,” to look over Gadshill Place, which was 
for sale. In May the writing of Little Dorrit began,' find it was 
not finished until May, 1857. The summer of 1855 was spent at 
Albion Villas, Folkestone, where John Leech was one of many 
welcome guests ; and in October Dickens w'as in . Paris for some 
days. In November he removed the family to Paris, where they 
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occasional head-quarters at the 
Falstaff Inn, during alterations 
and improvements at Gadshill 
Place, notably the driving of a. 
deep well. 

The private theatricals at 
Tavistock House increased in 
interest and importance, until the 
illustrated papers of the period 
began to treat a first night in 
Dickens’s first-floor room to a 
couple of half-page illustrations 
as well as a long critical de- 
scription. Wilkie Collins’s play 
of The Frozen Deep was produced 


stayed until the middle of May* 
1856; one of the objects being 
to assist in the production of a 
French tran.slation of Dickens's 
work.s. On March 14th (a 
Friday, as it happened) the 
purchase of Gadshill was com- 
pleted, the first intention being 
to use it as a summer residence 
only. From June to September 
(1856) were again spent in Bou- 
logne, with frequent brief trips 
to London, Dover, and Gads- 
hill, where Dickens made his 
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here on January 6tli, 1K57, and during the play Dickens had the 
first suggestion for A Tale of Two Cities, with which a later chapter 
will deal. 

In I'cbruary, 1857, {)osscssion was taken of the renovated Gadshill 

Place, and here Little 
Dorrit was finished. 
In July, the first 
child left the home 
nest, when Walter 
Landor, who had 
obtained his cadet- 
ship and been edu- 
cated for the Indian 
service through the 
kindness of Miss 
Coutts (later the 
Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts), sailed for 
India. In Scfdem- 
ber, Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins took 
a holiday in Cuml^er- 
land, returning by 
Lancaster and Df)n- 
caster. 

On April 29th, 
1858, the first public 
reading for Dickens’s 
own benefit took 

53, LINCULN's inn riBLDS. 

** Here, ill a large house, foriiieriy a house of stale, U\-es Mr. Tiilkinghorn." plftCC ill St. M Aftill S 

lowed by fifteen nights between that date and the 22nd of July. 
Hefore this, ever since the first public reading, Dickens had been 
steadily more and more in demand for readings, speeches, and other 
efforts on behalf of charitable and social objects, and this, added 
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to his enormous amount of literary work, correspondence, and family 
anri personal affairs, kept him in a state of constant nervous tension, 
dangerous to even the strongest constitution. The first provincial 
reading tour, of eighty-seven readings, began at Clifton on August 

2nd, 1858, and closed on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1858. A few extra 
readings, in London, about 
Christmas time, were added. 

yf Chiltfs Histoty of Eng- 
land, of course, calls for no de- 
scription of its .scenes, hutlfileak 
House introduces iis*to'‘a'.Jarge 
series of places, most! of them 
identifiable, and many of them 
still existing, connected with 
most interesting incidents. It 
i.s unfortunate that Bleak House 
itself cannot be pointed out, 
although the description of its 
position is given with apparent 
exactness. We conclude that 
Dickens had no actual house 
id his mind ; and it is ridiculous 
to assert, as has been done, 
that the description of the house 
was in any way based upon 
Fort House, Broadstairs, or upon 
Cobley's Farm (Fallow Farm), Finchley, where Dickens is said toi 
have stayed during the writing of a portion of the book. Bleak House 
was ‘‘near St. Albans . . . out of the town, round a comer ... on 
the top of a hill before us." It was “ up an avenue of trees ” which 
the carriage ‘‘ turned into,” and was an " old-fashioned house, with 
three peaks in the roof in front, and a circular sweep leading to 
the porch," and Miss Summerson’s window looked upon “a cheerful 
landscape, prominent in which the old Abbey Church, with its 
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massive tower, threw 
a softer train of 
shadow on the view 
than seemed com* 
patible with its rug- 
ged character.” 

The old Court of 
Chancery still re- 
mains in Lincoln’s 
Inn ; and curiously 
enough, after being 
disused for Chancery 
purposes for some 
twenty-five years, 
after being said to be 
scribed as actually remov 
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I’hc dark beauty nf ibw lod^e, tklanijiuK in a iwiliRlil of trees, and how 
the ivy clustered over it ." — Ulcak 

doometl to removal, even after being clu- 
ed, it is again in use for Chancery business. 

Cook’s Court, Cursi- 

tor Street— really 
called Took's Court 
—retains the old 
houses of one side, 
one of which (the 
nearest to Cursitor 
Street) we selected 
as being most likely 
to be Mr. Snagsby’s. 
As we were prepar- 
ing to photograph 


' In . . . that lodge, within sight of the house, ... the Mai wart man, 
the trooper formerly, ia house Jfonte, 
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“In . . . that lodge, within eight of the house, ... the Malwarl man, 

the ifobfier formerly, iahouHer -^l/rn^ UlieaSlIy afOUncl, and 

finally asked if he might be “took” at the same time, and his 
address, volunteered in reply to our offer to send him a print, 
was a house in Chichester Rents! A curious coincidence, for the 
Old Ship Tavern, once standing at the corner of Chichester Rents, 
was the Sol’s Arms of Dickens, the scene of the inquest on Nemo. 
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Lincoln’s Inn has had some new biiiklinj^s since the “fifties "but 
ample space remains in Old Square for the offices of Kengc and 
Carlxiy, and in the “ I'ields " beyond still stands No. 58, the house 
of John Forster, and also of Mr. 'I'ulkinghorn. Much of Thavies 

Inn remains unchanged, and we 
have photographed No. 8, not 
because it is definitely described 
as the Jellyby’s house, but 
because it is the first that 
answers the description of Miss 
Summerson’s introduction, with 
the railings and the area below ; 
and because it is opposite the 
place where the beadle of the 
Inn sometime had his cosy 
box. Krook’s shop, at the end 
of liishop’s Court, has been re- 
placed by a new building quite 
rccentl)'. 

OKI Street, or Old Street 
Road, the residence of Mrs. 
(jupp)', has altered much, but 
Fdtilon Place, Pentonville Road, 
where Mr. Cluppy lived in lodg- 
ings, retains its old style ; and 
fortunately for us, Mr. Snagsby*s 
favourite haunt. Staple Inn, still 
invites the traveller to wander through its portal from Holborn and 
“ to observe lunv countrified the sparr(.>ws and the leaves arc." 
Coavinses* Castle, the sheriffs officer’s house, where poor “gentle- 
men under a cloud" were lodged, has gone from Chancery Lane, 
with the sN'stem that rendered it possible and nccc.ssary. 

Mr. 'fiirveydrop’s Academy, in Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
can easily be identified as No. 26, because that is the only house “ at 
the corner of an archway " and with a room built out in the rear 
that would answer for the dancing academy. Bell Yard, where 
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Ih'Irriiiiiii'il l«f l>i' t.'tiiKlit til il.iiii'v. Nil I Wfiit tt> Mr. 
jrvi*y(lMi|i\ Ac;i(lciiiy in Ncwiiiuii Street.”— AVr.rX 
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Neckett, the father of “Charley," and the "man from Shropshire" 
lived, and to which Miss Elite moved after the iloalh of Krook, has 
been quite altered by the building of the new I.aw ('ourts, and the 



KOCKlNCillAM CASTI.K (“CJIKSNKV WOU) ”). TIIK UKKAT IIAI.I., 
Wherein Dickens prtxluccd plays and led ihe revels on titiMc tlian mie iHiasinii. 


two or three old houses remainin'^ arc mucli too j^ood for the resi- 
dence of such poor people. 

Tom-all-Alone’s is gone, and its site is now cfwercd by a con- 
tinuation of York Street, Covent Garden. 

The “rather ill-favoured and ill-savoured neighbourhf)od,” where 
“one of its rising grounds bears the name of Mount l^leasaiit,” is 
close to the Field Lane of Fagin’s haunting, and has been immensely 
improved by the laying out of Rosebery Avenue and the rebuilding 
of much of the adjoining property. It was a fit abode for the 
noxious Smallweed family, and some of the belter class of the cild 
houses still remain in Mount Pleasant and neighbouring streets. Mr. 
George’s shooting gallery is beyond identificati<^n, nor can we be 
sure of that “ street of little shofjs ” near the Elephant and Castle, in 
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front of one of which Mrs. Ragnet was found “as usual, washing 
greens," Matton Garden has many a house to which Jellyby’s might 
have moved after the father of the family “ became a shorn lamb ” ; 
and in |)assing we may remark that Caddy and her husband, like 



AI.IIIOX VII-IJIS, FOLI^BSTONB. 

Siiniiii«:r re.^i^lciicv of th*: Dickens family in 1855 and later. 


].)ickcns and his wife, cho.se the neighbourhood of Grave.send for their 
wedding-trip. 

Clifford’s Inn, where Mclchisedechs did busine.ss for Mr. Small- 
weed, is doomed to fall .shortly, Mr. Vholes’s place, Symond’s Inn, went 
long ago, and Mr. Skimpole’s home in the Polygon has also vanished. 

Deal, where Esther went to meet Richard Carstone, preserves 
much of its old quaintness, and sailing ships still lie in the Downs 
as Richard’s did, although the general use of steam has lessened 
their numbers. 

And what of Chesney Wold ? There, Dickens has entirely put 
us off the scent by his constant references to “the place in Lincoln- 
.shire,” but we know, on the very best authority, that the house 
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actually in his mind was Rockingham Castle ; the village of Chesney 
Wold was the village of Rockingham, and the Dcdlock Arms was 
the Sondes' Arms. The long drawing-room, the library, the terrace, 
with the Ghost’s Walk, Mr. Tulkinghorn’s tower with its flagstaff, 
the keeper’s lodge where Mr. George was installed after the 
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catastrophe of the story, — all these can easily be found. There are 
one or two detail discrepancies. The vicarage, which should be Mr. 
Boythorn’s house, is much too near the castle to allow for the 
right-of-way disputes, and the church almost adjoins the castle, 
making it practically impossible for “my lady” to drive to the 
.service. But the castle and park are capable of fully realising 
Dickens's descriptions of the drip, drip of the rain on the Ghost’s 
Walk, and of the glorious expanse and sun.shine of other .scenes. 

A host of minor references arc to be found in Bleak House ; 
all taking us to real places, though some arc vague. There arc the 
“cheerful lodgings near Oxford Street, over an upholsterer’s shop” 
(Chap. XIII.) ; the Hor.se Guards, where Richard Carstonc applied for 
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his Kiisign's commission ; Mr. Bucket’s aunt's house “next door but two 
to the old original Bun House," in Chelsea ; the scenes of that wonder- 
fully described night ride by “the archway toll, at fiighgate," and 
through St. Albans; Westminster Hall, where the Jarndyce and 
Jariulyce case broke down liectausc the whc^lc estate had been 

absorbed in costs ; 
and the “ thriving 
place, pleasantly situ- 
ated, streams and 

streets, town and 

country, mill and 

moor," in Yorkshire, 
where Mr, Wtiodcoiirt 
found an opening for 
his medical skill. 

There arc other 

minor references, but 
we shall only men- 
tion one, as showing 
the accuracy of 
Dickens in his most 
casual descriptions. 
It is where he speaks of Mr. George s\valk to the Bagnets’ place, 
“by the cloislerly Temple, and by Whitefriars (there, not without a 
glance at Hanging-Sword Alley, which would seem to be something 
in liis way), and by Blackfriars Road, Mr. George sedately marches,” 
etc. This passing notice of Hanging-Sword Alley is one of those 
proofs of absolute familiarity that can never be wiwkcd up from 
maps or imagination. 

Hard Times cannot be localised at all, save that the general 
atmosphere of Coketown was intended to represent Manchester. 

! Attic Dorrit opens in Marseilles, and has many references to 
those Italian and Swiss scenes which Dickens studied because he 
feared his readers might tiro of English backgrounds, but which he 
ilid not use to any great extent. The first English introduction is 
to the Foundling Hospital (close to the early home in Doughty 
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Street), from which Mr. Meagles had adopted Tattycoram. Arthur 
Clcnnam, arriving from Marseilles, by way of Dover, travelled to 
London in the ** Elue-eyed Maid,” as the boy Dickens had done, and 
though we are not told that 
he was packed in damp 
straw, we are told that the 
evening was “gloomy, close, 
and stale.” The house of 
Mrs. Clennam, down by the 
riverside, which was to over- 
whelm Kigaud in its fall, 
is, of course, not to be 
found. 

The Marshalsea Prison 
still remains, in [lart, betwecMi 
St. George’s Church, the 

Borough High Street, Angel 

Court, and Marshalsea Place, 
just as it did when Dickens 

went tf) see it, about the 

time of concluding his story. 

It is partly a factory and 
partly cottages, some of them 
doomed to disappear within 
a few months or perhaps 
weeks of the time of writ- 
ing. A part of the church- 
yard of St. George’s is being 
altered bv the C’ountv ‘ *^'*'* church of .si. in Ihc 1ioroii;;h of Suiiiliuark. ’ 

^ ^ -l.it tie thtrrit. 

Council to form a “ Little 

Dorrit’s Playground” for the children of the di.stricl, and other 
much-needed change i are in progress. The church, wherein Little 
Dorrit was married, and the vestry where she was allowed to 
sleep when she returned to the Mar.shal.sca loo late for cidmissiun, 
may still be seen by vi.sitor.s, and it is a curious fact that f)eoplc 
often a.sk to be shown the entries of her chri.stcning and marriage 
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in the parish register, forgetting that she was a creature of 
imagination. 

Many of the scenes in the Marshalsea are, undoubtedly, drawn 
from Dickens’s own youthful experiences, and the meetings by the 
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i>f our ciirioMties mustn’t 1m; c<<M wIikii wu li:ive to warm her up 

comfortable. iforrif. 

Iron IJridge (Southwark Bridge) arc recollections of his wanderings 
there with “ the Orfling.” 

Grosvenor Scpiare still provides many a house possible for the 
residence of Mr. Tite Barnacle ; but Bleeding Heart Yard, which we 
woukl much rather have preserved, for the dwelling of the 
Plornishes, has been rebuilt for warehouse purposes. Mr. Casby’s 
short street off Gray’s Inn Road can only be conjecturally marked, 
and this is to be regretted, for Flora Finching (born Casby) was 
a portrait drawn by the disillusioned Dickens of the same original, 
known in his Doctors’ Commons days, who s.at for Dora, the child- 
wife in Copperfidd. Mr. Meagles’s house at Twickenham cannot be 
pointed out with certainty, though more than one place can be' 
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found to fairly answer the description. In Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, the house of Mr. Merdle was to be found, and may be still, 
for it is not identified, though the street is very crispl\- sketched 
in a few sentences. 

Mrs. Gowan’s abode, in the private apartments of Hampton Court 
Palace, is a charming spot. The Strand, where Clcnnam saw Tattj'- 
coram and Blandois ; 
the Adelphi, and 
the Terrace, to 
which he followed 
them, and where he 
met Miss Wade, arc 
not much’ altered, 

— the Adelphi, not 
at call. 

The incidental 
place-references arc 
ver)’ many ; a few 
worth noting are: — 

Lad Lane and 
Wood Street, ("heap- 
side, where “they come a-racing out at twelve or fourleen mile an 
hour, them Mails do,” as Cavaletto found to his cost ; St. Harlholo- 
mew’s Hospital, to which hie was taken ; Covent Garden, where 
Clcnnam took a lodging ; Pcntonvillc, the home of Pancks and Rugg ; 
the “grave old-fa.shioned City street, lying not far from the Bank of 
England, by London Wall,” where Doyce and Clcnnam shared a 
portion of a roomy house ; the dull by-strect, in the Grosveiior Sejuarc 
region, near Park Lane, where Miss Wade lodged ; Mf)numcnt Yard 
(presumably intended for Monument Square), with the offices of Messrs. 
Peddle and Pool, solicitors to PIdward Dorrit, lisquirc ; Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, where Mr. Dorrit was established by his courier ; 
the school at Blackheath (? rcmini-scent of Co|>pcrficld s), where Mr. P. 
had been educated ; the places on Mr. Dorrit’s journc)', where he 
was “ waylaid at .Dartford, pillaged at Gravesend, rifled at Rcichester, 
fleeced at Sittingboume, and sacked at Cantcrbur\',” and we may even 
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still see, what we must not miss, — an ancient pie-shop, in the Borough, 
“across the road” from the Marshalsea, where Flora Pinching 
aiKjlogetically invited Little Dorrit and Mr. F.’s aunt with the 
words ; — 

** Painfully aware, Miss Dorrit, i am sure that to propose an adjournment to 
iiny place to one so far removed by fortune and so courted and caressed by the 
best society must e\er appear intruding even if not a pie>shop far below your 
present sphere and a back-parlour thoui*h a civil man but if for the sake 
Arthur- cannot overcome it more improper now than ever late Doyce and Clennam 
• one last remark 1 rni^ht wish to make one last explanation I might wish to 
offer perhaps your good nature might excuse under pretence of three kidney ones 
the humble place of conversation.” 

Mr. F.’s aunt herself remarked, at various times, that, — “When 
we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander was .stole by tinkers,” that 
“The Monument near London Bridge was put up after the Great 
h'ire of London ; and the Great Fire of London was not the fire 
in which your uncle George’s work.shops was burned down,” and 
again that immortal, irrelevant .statement, “there's miIe.stoncs on the 
Dover Road.” 



IIAMPTO.N COURT. THE TKIVATK APARTMENIS. 

*' My mother in the most i^trimitive manner down In that dreary red-brick dungeon at Hiunpton Caurt.” 

— Z////r ly^rriL 
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“We shall never furjict the feelings of awe anil rewpcrt with which we 
used to gaze upon the exterior of Newgate."— .S’/lv A 


CHAPTER X 


** All the Year Round/' “ A Tale of Two Qties, 
** Reprinted Pieces/' ** The Uncommercial Traveller 



LONDON, I’AUIS, MISCKI.LANKOUS. 

1859-1860 


AMII-V troubles were at the bottom of 
the quarrel between Dickens and his 
publisiiers, Hradbury and ICvans, ajid loth 
as wc feel to touch the subject, it is 
necessary to refer to the darkest episode 
in our novelist’s life, when, as the result 
of incoin|)atibility j:jrowinff for some time, 
he separated from his wife. Writing to 
Forster, just before the se|)aration, of the 
circumstances at homo, he said, — “ No- 
thing can put t/(€m right, until we are all 
dead and buried and risen. It is not, 
with me, a matter of will, or trial, or 

N 
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sufferance, or good humour, or making the best of it, or making the 
worst of it, any longer. It is all despairingly over. Have no linger- 
ing hope of, or for, me in this association. A dismal failure has to 
be tjorne, and there an end.” The separation took place in May, 
1858, the eldest son going with his mother, and the other children 

remaining with the father, and 
Miss Hogarth, their aunt, with 
them. The world need not have 
known anything of this, but 
Dickens, stung by malicious 
gossip, inserted a statement in 
Household IVords, and the failure 
of his printer-partners to insert 
the same in Punchy which they 
owned, caused the estrangement 
between them. 

These facts belong to the 
piesent chapter rather than to 
the last, because although they 
took place in 1858 they were 
the causes of the establishment 
of All the Year Round, the first 
•number of which was published 
on April 30th, 1859. The new 
weekly was used as the vehicle 
for publishing A Tale of Tivo Cities and Great Expectations, which 
were also published simultaneously, in monthly parts, by Chapman 
and Hall, to whom the novelist returned after his disagreement 
with Dradbur)’ and Kvans. All the Year Round also contained a 
scries of sketches similar to the early ones by “ Boz,” under the name 
of The Uncommercial Traveller, 

Before dealing with the scenes of these writings we must briefly 
sketch the events of 1859-60. The year *59 opened, as the previous 
year had closed, with three readings in London, in January, and 
many other readings followed during the y^ear. In June, Dickens 
moved to Gadshill for the summer, and in September he was at 
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llroarlstairs for a neck. In October there was a series of fourteen 
provincial reading's, aivl in November Tale of T wo Cities was 

finished. On the last day of the year Dickens was in Wales, 
makiii}; notes of the wreck of the “ Royal Charter ’’ for one of his 

most eloquent and sympathetic 
descriptions, used as the first 
paper of The Uncommercial 
Traveller, 

On January 28th, i860, The 
Uncommercial Traveller com- 
menced in All the Year Round, 
On July 27th, Dickens was 
called to Manchester on the 
death of his brother Alfred, 
whose younjj widow he brought 
back to London, after making 
all arrangements for the burial 
of Alfred on August ist at 
1 1 ighgate. Great Expectations 
was begun in September. On 
the third of that month Dickens 
burneil his letters and papers 
of twenty years’ accumulation, 

IMN<.IM.-sU«iKD Al.I.hV. 

' Ml. Criini.lii-r'N private IuiIkiii); in ll.tnRtn^-Sw'inl prompted thereto by what he 

Alley, W liitelriaf*."-- /«f/f’ i i i 

considered the misuse of the 
documents of certain people deceased ; and on the next day Tavistock 
House was haniled over to his successor; so that from this time 
(iailshill became a permanent instead of only a summer residence. 
In Xovember, Dickens ami W ilkie Collins journeyed into Cornwall 
to make notes for A Message from the Sea. 

A Tale of Two Cities is by far the most dramatic, and from a 
purely artistic point of view the best and the strongest of all 
Dickens's works. In style, in construction, in intention, and in effect, 
it is altogether different from the books written before and from those 
that were to be written aftcrward.s. In one respect, however, it is 
like many of Dickens’s other books, — it took a great hold upon him 
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at the time of writing'. Just as Little Nell, l\iiil DomlK'v, aiul 
other characters carried him away, and a dcs|)cratc struggle with 
himself was needed to accomplish his artistic purpose, so the story 
of the sacrifice of Sydney Carton “has hatl complete possession of 
me ; I have so far verified what is done and suffered in these 
pa^es, as that I have 
certainly done and 
suffered it myself.” 

The story opens 
in a coach on the 
Dover Road, with 
glimpses of Shooter’s 
Hill and of l^lack- 
hcath, and the over- 
taking of the coach 
by Jerry Cruncher, 
a special messenger 
from the bank of 
Tellson and Com[)any 
(recently rebuilt), ad- 
joining Temple Rar, 
on the south side 
of Fleet Street. Temple Bar, rcmovetl stone by stone and re- 
erected at great expense, now stands at the entrance of Lady Meiix’s 
park, at Theobalds, near Waltham Cross, and, since no (lovern- 
ment Office or City Corporatitm was found to preserve the old liar in 
one of our London parks, we cannot be tof> grateful to the wealthy 
brewer who saved such a relic. The scenes at Denver, the Royal 
George Hotel, are not of the greatest interest, and those in 
France are beyond our present scope ; but when the first chapter 
of Book the Second brings us back to I [anging-Sw(jrd Alley, the 
home of Jerry Cruncher, we are in a purely Dickensian scene, with 
a richly Dickensian character. The alley has been altered by the 
pulling down of the oldest houses, and the building c>f printing 
works in their stead, but still has some of its old individuality. When 
we went to photograph it, we found one portion blocked by a 
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gentleman clad only in trousers and shirt, with a great rcd-aiul- 
yellow earthenware bowl on the pavement before him, a great 
lump of yellow soap in hand, and brown towel, hair-brush, comb, 
and upiDer garments 
hung on the railings 
of the alley, who was 
busy with his morn- 
ing ablutions in the 
public thoroughfare. 

\Vc wondered whether 
he found his wife a 
“ aggerawator ** who 
“ flopped agin him.” 

Fleet Street is often 
mentioned, but little 
of its old aspect re- 
main.s. ICven since 
i860 it is almost en- 
tirely altered, though 
we still have the old 
Cheshire Cheese, pro- 
bably “ the nearest 
tavern to dine well 
at,** to which Carton 
led Darnay when, 

“ drawing his arm through his own, he took him down Luilgate 
Hill to Fleet Street, and so, up a covered way, into a tavern.” 

Newgate and the Old Hailey are entirely changed ; alas ! that 
Newgate should have been destroyed. Tyburn, loo, has left no 
suggestiv’e traces at what is now the Marble y\rch. Ihe Court of 
King’s Hench is hou.sed in the new Law Courts in the Strand, but 
the Temple, with its King’s Bench Walk and Taper Buildings, has 
suffered little from the hand of time. 

The house of Doctor Manettc is diflicult to discover. Was it 
purely a fancy picture, or a partly fancy picture woven around a 
real house, or really an actual picture of a house that is destroyed 
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or altcrerl ? Mr. Allbut asserts that Carlisle House, at the end of 
Carlisle Street, Sohcj Square, is the house in question, and that there 
was a (garden behind, which has now been covered with a glass roof 
and converter! intrj a warehrjusc. Certainly Carlisle House seems to 

answer the purpose better than 
anything else now to be found 
in the neiglibrjurhood. 

Old St. Pancras Church, in 
St. l^'lncras Road, and not to 
be confounded with St. Pancras 
C'hiirch in Upper Woburn I’lace, 
saw the burial of paving-stones 
to rei)resent Roger Cly, the spy, 
and the disappointment of the 
body-snatcher Jerry Cruncher, 
whfj was afterwards, in Paris, 
able to press Karsad into Car- 
ton’s service by showing that 
he was the same Roger Cly. 

The minor references to 
places are not ver\' niimcn^us. 
Shrewsbury School was where 
Sydney Carbm and his exj^loit- 
ing “ friend ” Stryver first met ; 

" I'liv c«iiiri>iir*ic w.Aitcil with intp.iltenr*' whii'h inrrr.'i'.nl 

cM-iy ciiimt: uf Si. sc|iiiMiic^ somcwhcrc in Clorkenwcll was 

A 

Mr. Lorry’s abode; Darnay 
found employment in Cambridge as a teacher of languages; Warwick- 
shire and Wales were selected as the .scenes of the honeymoon 
trip of Darnay and Lucie; and their marriage took place “in a 
neighbouring church ” to Soho Square (? St. Gilcs-in-the-Piclds;. 

Reprinted Pieces is a scries of sketches published in House- 
hold Jl\irds at various times, and issued in volume form in 1858. 
They contain many matters properly falling within the scope of this 
book, but .space forbids our doing more than refer to a few of them. 
A CytihPs Dream of a Star, one of the most touching of Dickens's 
minor works, recalls his sister Fanny and the little room over the 
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doorway of the house on The Brook, at Chatham, overlooking a 
disused burying-ground. Tlu Schoolboy's Story is lately based 
ujHjn exijcriences at Wellington House Academy, and partly upon 
Mr. Giles’s sclvxd ; Out of Town describes Folkestone (Pavilion- 
stone;, ju.st as Our English Watering-place deals with Broadstairs. The 
Detective Police s()eaks feelingly of the office of Household Words, 
— " It is a sultry evening at dusk. The stones of Wellington Street 
are hot and gritty, and the watermen and hackney-coachmen at the 
theatre opposite are much flushed and aggravated ! ” Down With 
the Tide takes us in a {X)lice barge to some of the scenes of Rogue 
Riderhotxl’s working, and Our School gives us scenes that are 
almost entirely of Wellington House origin. 

The Uncotnmcrcial Traveller is a .scries of short essays and 
stories, originally published in All the Year Round, and reprinted 
in book form al various dates, as they became sufficiently numerous. 
In intnxlucing himself the author says that, — “ figuratively speaking, 
I travel for the house of Human Interest Brothers, and have rather 
a large connection in the fancy goods way. Literally speaking, I am 
always wandering here and there from my rooms in Covent Garden, 
Lomlon— now about the City streets, now about the country by-roads 
— .seeing many little things, and some great things, which, because 
they interest me, I think may interest others.” 

The first sketch refers to the wreck of the “ Royal Charter,” and 
the noble work done by the Rev. Stephen Roosc Hughes and the 
poor ])cople of Llanallgo in tending the bodies, and comforting the 
kinsfolk of the hundreds of drowned mariners and passengers. The 
ne.\t sketch deals with Wapping Workhouse, with interesting side- 
references to Aldgate Pump, Wapping Old Stairs, and many similar 
localities. The Ho.\ton Britannia Theatre has a brilliant description 
of its Saturday night performance, and its crowded Sunday service. 
Travelling Abroad introduces us to “a very queer small boy” 
(Dickens himself) whose words about Gadshill Place are quoted in 
Chapter I. ; while Ctty of Tondon Churches leads us to many a quaint 
old-world sanctuary, — a pilgrimage that is well worth taking. Shy 
Neighbourhoods de.scribcs the creatures, — donkeys, dogs, and fowls, 
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inhabiting certain of the lower quarters of London, showing how 
Dickens’s observation of the influence of locality extended beyond 
the mere human beings. 

Tratnps (Chapter XI.) makes use of the intimate knowledge of 
the Dover Road gained b)’ living at Gadshili, and refers to the 
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Dickc Corner m-uI, from whii'li lie could see lliose who by the window. 


tramping clock-maker .as lodging fijr the night at the Crispin and 
Crispianus. An inn of this name in Strood was frecjucntly a place 
of call on Dickens’s own long tramps, for a rest before taking the 
last couple of uphill miles to his home, and the landlady has told 
how a certain corner of the settle near the inner door was his 
favourite seat, because from there he cfiuld see the passers by the 
window ; and how more than once when a poor weary woman with 
a couple of children has limped past, he has called them in, paid 
for their refreshment, and sent them away rejoicing with a shilling 
or two. 
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Dullborough Town (XII.) gives reminiscences of childhood in 
Chatham and Rochester, as do Nurses' Stories (XV.), Birthday Cele- 
brations fXIX.) and Chatham Dockyard (XXIV.) ; while a host of 
intcrc.sting glimpses of London are given in Night Walks (XIII.), 
Arcadian London (XVI.), The City of the Absent (XXL), and On an 
Amateur Beat (XXXIV.). 

TiibulU Almshouses (XXVII.) must surely be largely, if not 
altogether, reminiscent of those almshouses on the cast side of 
Hayham Street, nearly opposite to Dickens’s sometime home, “ common- 
place smoky-fronted London almshouses, with a little paved court- 
yard in front enclosed by iron railings, which have got snowed up, 

as it were, by bricks and mortar ; which were once in Ji suburb, but 

are now in the densely populated town,** — a description as correct 
to-day as it was when written, though equally applicable to many 
other almshouses'. 

The Boiled Beef of Ncio /i//^/rt;/^/(XXII I.) reports upon an effort, 
somewhat on the lines of the recent Alexandra Trust, to provide 
plain, wholesome meals for poor people, in an establishment founded 
on a sclf-sup[)orting basis. The managers “ had hired a newly-built 
warehouse,'* and the building still stantls, unaltered, though turned 
to other uses, at the corner of Commercial Street and Flower Street. 
It is not generally known to Dickensians, and it is not a beautiful 

or a striking building, but it is perhaps worthy the notice of 

Dickens-lovers as a reminder of one of the many generous and 
philanthropic schemes that were helped and encouraged b}' the great 
novelist, whose heart was ever warm toward the weak and poor and 
sufferintr. 
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" As I ncvff saw my fathtr 'W my iiioihfr. iiiy first fancies rcisanlintt what ihcv were like, were iinrcavmalily 
(Ivriveil from their loinhstone .'* fC r^ctiiti\ins. 


CHAPTER XI 


** Great Expectations ” and ** Our Mutual Friend ** 



a )( )LiN(;, KOCH kstkr, i.( )N i h )N, 

1 1 K N LK Y-( )N -TI I A M KS, ET( *. 
1860—1865 


HI*; period wc have in)\v reached was 
marked by two special features — the joy 
of life at (latishill, and the omimms 
si^ns of that jdiysical breakdown which 
ended in an all-too-early death, (iads- 
hill IMace, the realiserl ideal of a life- 
time, was aetjuired when jirosperity and 
position were well assured, and when 
the larj^c family nf children had reached 
an a^e to ^ive the j^reatest pt^ssiblc 
amount of interest and Cfunpanionshii). 
The boys were j^oin^ into businesstis 
and professions, the jjirls were old cnouj.jh 
to take part in the hospitality of the 
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house and in the endless activities of their father. The love for long 
walks received a fresh impetus from the old-new .surroundings of 
natural beauty and hi.storic interest With parties of friends, with 

Miss Hogarth and 
some of the chil- 
dren, or sometimes 
with only a couple 
of great faithful 
dogs, Dickens took 
walks of tremen- 
dous length, and 
generally at a rapid 
rate, revisiting the 
scenes of Pickwick, 
and of his own 
boyhood and honev- 

COOMNO CIIUKClI. ^ 

"Churchyaril !“ re|K*atf:(l my “ If if warn’t for me yon il have 1X10011 cIeVSi Slid 

been to the churchyard lon)^ ago. and stayed there."- ilrtat Kx^ctations. ^ ,, 

finding suggestions 

for Great Expectations and for Edwin Drood, which were yet to be 
written. A friend who accomiranicd many of those walks tells us 
how, at times, Dickens would .seem to completely ignore his com- 
iranions, striding ahead for miles, at a .siiecd they could scarcely 
maintain, and answering their remarks -only by absent-minded mono- 
.syllables. More often, throwing aside all cares and work, he showed 
the e.vubcrant spirits of a boy, and was the very life of his jiarty. 
At Gadshill Place itself there were many interests and occupations. 
Sinking a deep well ; boring a tunnel under the Dover Road to 
connect two parts of the proix:rty; filling in a small lake, lest 
the younger children might be drowned ; erecting a sundial, made 
from a baluster of Rochester Bridge; building and fitting a Swiss 
chAlct sent over in sections by Fechter; adding a conservatory 
to one end of the house ; and a host of similar activities, 
kept the busy versatile brain always at work. Everything was 
personally superintended, in every detail. The hou.se itself was a 
model of order, cleanliness, and perfection of detail, and herein was 
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seen the master’s hand, for he went throujjh every room, each 
morning. His writing hours were strictly kept, and pKiying hours 
were just as religiously kept clear of work, thus showing a great 
change from the early days 
when he worked almost 
day and night. So great 
had the feeling of orderli- 
ness become that even the 
absence of certain orna- 
ments, paper-weights, &c., 
from the desk was sufficient 
to interrupt the train of 
thought and make writing 
impossible. On the other 
hand, some of Dickens’s 
personal habits were ir- 
regular in the extreme. 

His long walks were begun 
at almost any hour of day 
or night (except working 
time), and it is impossible to point to any riMnn at Gaclshill as 
Mr. Dickens’s bedroom, for he often took a fancy to change from 
one room to another. 

At holiday times athletic sports were organised for the villagers, 
and although thousands of rough men attended, and no police 
arrangements were made, the best possible order was kept and not 
an atom of damage was done. Kvery detail of the children’s 
education and all their personal interests were watclud by the 
father; his letters to his boys were models of parental correspond- 
ence, and his pleasure and pride in them is constantly shown in 
his letters to friends, as in one to M. de Cerjat, in i860, in 
•which he tells how Charles is going to Hong Kong, where Frank 
is to join him later ; Sydney is to enter the Navy ; Walter is in 
India, another son at a French school, and the youngest at home. 

Fragile from his childhood, Dickens had often broken down, 



PONT IN CO .ini; Clll'MCII. 


** I mnilcrcil wliirllirr the church woiiKI lie powerful cuoukIi to 
ihiclil nir from the venijeaiice nf the lerrihlr ymiMK ui:iu." 

“• tat urns. 
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temporarily, under the enormous strain of his engagements, but in 
1864 more serious symptoms became apparent, and developed as 
will fje shown in the next chapter. 

The principal events of this time must be very briefly sum- 
marised. The writing of Great Expectations, and its publication in 
All the Year Round, were decided upon at a staff council held in 
the office of that magazine on September 25th, i860. All tlu Year 
Round had not had a Dickens serial running for .some time, its sale 
was dropping slightly, and it was felt that an important work 
shoulrl be commenced at once. The first chapters were publi.shed 
on December ist. In March and April, 1861, there was a series of 
readings in St. James’s Hall, London ; and in October a long series 
of {irovincial readings, continuing well into the ne.xt year, was 
begun. November and December of 1862 were spent in Paris, 
where readings^ were in demand, but “ten days were kept clear of 
readings" to give time for writing the Christmas number for the 
year ; and in November, too, Charles Dickens, jun., married Miss 
Kvans, daughter of the Mr. Kvans who (in Bradbury and Evans) 
h.'id so kmg been one of Dickens’s printers and publishers. In 
January and February, 1863, Dickens was still in P'rance and gave 
readings in Paris, and in March he began a series of Friday readings 
in London. In September, 1863, Mrs, John Dickens died; on 
I.)ecemlx;r 24th, the sudden <leath of Thackeray came as a great 
sli4jck ; but a .still greater was in store for Dickens’s birthday, 1864, 
when he heanl -of the death of his son Walter, which had occurred 
in India t»n the last day of 1863. 

In May, 1864, the [uiblicatitm of Our Mutual Friend began, and 
in the first three days the sale of the first number reached the 
thirtieth thousand. The publication was completed in November of 
1865. Certain events of 1865 belong properly to the subject of the 
next chapter. 

We have the authority of Mr. Henry F, Dickens for saying that 
his father regarded Great lixpeetations as the most perfect of his works^ 
although he always had the greatest personal fondness for David 
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Copperfield, in which so many of his youthful reminiscences were 
recorded. In“l’i|),”as in Copperfield, we may trace many reflections 
from the real life of the nove]i.st, and there can be little doubt that 
the ffrowth of Rip's character was based on memories of introspec- 
tion and self-exam- 
ination. I’ip, as a 
study, emphasises a 
pericKl between child- 
hood .and manh(x>d, 
which was less fullj’ 
ticalt with in Cop- 
perfleld. The scenes 
of Great Expecta- 
tions arc principally 
laid in the neighbour- 
hood of Gad.shill, 
beginning with the 
churchyard of Cool- 
ing, in which there is an actual original of the grave of “ Philip 
Pirrip, late f>f this parish," with “five little stone lozenges” repre- 
senting the graves of Pip’s young brethren ; only that in the original 
the five lozenges are represented by a dozen, displayed on both sides 
of the principal stone. The Marshes, or “ meshes,’’ provide a most 
suitable atmosphere of gloom for the miserable convict’s efforts to 
cscajH,*. The hamlet of Cooling has an inn, the “ Horsc.shoc and 
Castle,’’ prot»>type of the “ Three Jolly Hargemen,” and although there 
is now no blacksmith’s forge, there is a cottage called the forge, 
which we are told was never used for that purpose, and a short row 
of cottages, which were in Dickens’s time the forge and the black- 
smith’s cottage, although nothing in their name or present appear- 
ance indicates the fact. Mr. Pumblechook’s premises, in the High 
Street (Rochester) arc supposed to have been the same as Mr. 
Sapsea’s house {DroodX the quaint four-storied many-gabled place 
op|K)site the Nuns’ Hou.se, which we shall see in the next chapter. 



C‘>TI'A<.l s ( MKKLV I IIK PoKt.hX COtU.IN«i. 

forRij ndjuiiK'd t ■ hntiw, wliirh was A wocideri bouse ." — iirfai 
J’lxpt'i- tat ions. 
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Miss Havisham’s Satis House stands overlooking The Vines (now a 
public park). Its real name is Restoration House, and the name 
Dickens gave to it is taken from another house, on Bf)ley Hill, not 
far away. The Town Hall, where Pip was apprenticed to Joe 
Gargery, stands in 
the High Street; 
and there is no ob- 
jection to our passing 
through the ojjcn 
door and up the 
stairs to the justice 
room. The “ Blue 
Boar ” is none other 
than our old friend 
the “Bull Inn,” and 
even the room where 
Mr. W’opsle “ gave 
us Collins’s ode ” can 
be identified by the fact that it was over the Commercial room. 
The “Cross Keys," Wootl Street, where Pip, like the little boy 
Dickens, was dcpositerl by the “ Blue- Eyed Maid,” exists no more, 
but IJttlc Britain, .Smithficld, Barnard’s Inn, Gcrrard Street (Soho), 
and the Dick Whittington, all connected with Piji’s dealings with 
Mr. Jaggers, arc still to be found. Garden Court, of the Temple, 
is so altered by the Thames Embankment that the reference to 
chambers “ down by the river ” has not the force it once had. The 
chambers themselves have been re-built, but behind them arc the okl 
houses in Essex Street, in one of which the convict, Magwitch, 
found shelter. The various gates of the Temple are mentioned ; 
perhaps the most interesting is the Whitefriars Gate, where Pip 
itceivcd Wemmick’s laconic warning, “Don’t go Home.” The 
Hummums in Covent Garden has been re-built, and the watersiilc 
districts arc greatly altered, although there still remains much ohl- 
world flavour about “ the Pool below Bridge ” and the neighbourhood 



TIIK IIOMSK«tllOK AND t'ASTI.K, COdt.INt;. 

had )>een al the Three Jolly lhir(*cinri) from a f|ii:irtrr after ciKhl 
u'cluck to a quarter Iwforc leu.’* — /f.i/rt Jr. 
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of Limehouse and Greenwich. To refresh his memory of these 
scenes, and to prejurc details for the terribly realistic Chapter LIV^ 
dcaiint; with the attempt to get Magwitch out of the country, 
Dickens chartered a steamer from Ulackwall to Southend, on May 



22nd, 18C1, and made it the 
occasion of a picnic, of 
which Forster says : — “ Eight 
or nine friends and thrde or 
four 'members of his family 
were fin board, and he 
seemed to have no care, the 
whole of that summer day, 
except to enjoj' their enjoy- 
ment and entertain them 
with his own in sha|3e of a 
thousand whims and fancies : 
but his sleepless observation 
was at work all the time, 


Wlin-KKKIANS t.ATF, Till: 'IKMIM.K. 

" It Nrlilmn hitppeiit**! tbat 1 innic in at that \Vhttf*friars ('■at 
after the Teiiipk* wa^ 


and nothing had cscaiwd 
his keen vision f)n cither 


side of the river. The fifteenth chapter of the third volume is 
a masterpiece.” Beside those we have mentioned, a few other 
localities occur, but the one of most importance, W'emmick's 
“ Castle " at Walworth, can never be identified, and we must be 


content to picture it in imagination, from Dickens’s humorous 


dc.scription. 

Our Mutual Friend, so intimately connected with the Thames, 
gives a multitude of generalised, rather than particularised scenes. 
It gives, most wonderfully, the flavour of that damp, muddy, water- 
side life, which Dickens had first known in the days of Hungerford 
Stairs, and which, partly by the attraction of repulsion, and partly' 
by its varied picturcsquencs.s, always fascinated him. The work of 
Rogue Riderhood, between and about the bridges of Southwark and 
London, and the scenes at the "Six Jolly Fellowship Porters,” show 
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intimate knowledge of a somewhat seamy side of life, gained in 

associatit>n with the river police, 
a body of men whom Dickens 
greatly admired. 

Hoffin’s Bower, or Harmony 
Jail, the home of the Golden 
Dustman, was on the spot now 
occupied by the Great Northern 
Railway, close to York Road 
Station, and the golden dust- 
heaps had an actual existence 
in Dickens’s boyish days, when 
tliey came into the view as he 
looked across from Bayham 
Street to the fity and St. I’anl's. 
More than one "corner house 
not far from Cavendish .Square" wouI<l still provnle a stand for 
.Sil<as Wegg ; and the actual original of Mr. Venus’s shop may lx* 
seen at No. 4.2, Great 
St. .Andrew .Street, 

.Seven Dials, although 
Dickens locates it in 
Clerkenwcll. I’he 
place an<l the jw.*cii- 
liar trafle of the 
anatomist were dis- 
covered for the 
author by his illus- 
triitor, Mr. Marcus 
Stone. The “dismal 
churchyarrl " on the 
north of the Temple 
Church is no longer dismal, but from it we may .sec the same window 
which Dickens imagine*! as that of .Mortimer Lightwood’s office ; an«l 



((.'I’I'Kh KDOM) t}V L'HAIJ' r. 

\VIkt« Jiu.kf'iK !».■» ki'*! W(jrks. 
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> Dickuti.'. tiy Fcchtrr. N<iw in (.\*Mi:tni Park. 
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not far away is Cliflbrd’s Inn, where Mr. Boffin engaged Rokesmith as 
his secretary. Sackvilic Street, Piccadilly; Duke Street, St James’s; 
St James’s Church; Portman Square; the Albany; Westminster 
Hall; “the garden up by the Trinity House on Tower Hill”; 



•SOMK “MUIt'AI. I-KIK.M)'' iiCENES. 

Tint ALDANV. ST. JO THK RKU LION, IIKNLEV. 

ORIUINAI. UK MK. VENt's's. CLIKFUKU'.-. INN. SMITH S^UAKK. 


I.imchouse Church; Mincing Lane; the church, park, and obser- 
vatory at Greenwich ; and .several places of minor interest, can easily 
be found by anyone who knows his London. The honeymoon of 
Mr. and Mrs. Laminle at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, was reminiscent 
of Dickens’s own visits to the island ; and he took the trouble to 
sixK:ially examine St. Mary Axe, to find a building suitable for 
Pubscy and Co., in which he could place the kindly Mr. Riah, a cha- 
racter purposely drawn to offset that of Fagin, in justice to the Jews.* 
The house no longer stands. Millbank and the Vauxhall Bridge 
district are passed beyond recognition in the march of improvements. 
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but Church Street still leads into Smith Square, and “where the 
street and square joined” are still “some little quiet houses in a 
row,” reminding us of Jenny Wren and her “bad boy.” The Ship 
Tavern, in Greenwich, is where the “ lovely woman ” anti her father 



WAri’IMi ai.lt SI AIKS. 

A typical liii of the walerNitlu distriit of <$reat and Our sVit/rta/ t-rituti. 


dined at the time of their “elopement,” and where the marriage 
dinner was held after the wedding of that same lady to John 
Rokesmith. 

The up-river scenes include Hampton, where Mortimer Kighl- 
wood and Eugene Wrayburn had a bachelor cottage; Hrenlford, 
where poor Hetty Higdcn tended her interesting “minder”; and 
the places mentioned in connection with lietty’s pilgrimage, thnmgh 
^Chertsey, Walton, Kingston, and Staines. Hurley Lock is supposed 
to have been the original of Plashwater Mill Weir Lock. Rogue 
Riderhodd described its distance as “twenty mile and odd — call it 
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five-and-twcnty mile and odd if you like/* and Hurley Lock is 
about twenty-five miles in a straight line, although it is nearly 
fifty by river. The Paper Mill, where Lizzie Hexam found work, 
and near which Betty Higden died, was no doubt Marsh Mill, a 
mile or so above Henley ; in which case the tow-path below Henley 
was the scene of Headstone’s attempt to murder Wrayburn, and 
the “ Red Lion ” was the inn where Wrayburn was nursed after his 
rescue by Lizzie Hexam, and where they were married. , 



TIIK TOWKR OF LONDON. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Second American Tour, “ Edwin Drood,” 

the Qose of Life 


ji ® 






THE UlCif WHITTI?er,T»>W, 
CLOTIIPAIK, LONliiiN. 




USKIN, wrilinj; a few years after Dick- 
ens's tlealh, said : “ 'I'he miserable clealh 
of |)«Kir Dickens, when he mi|^ht have 
been wrilin;^ blessed books till he was 
eij^hty, but for the pestiferous demands 
of the mob, is a very solemn warning 
to all of ns," aiul in these words ex- 
pressed the iflea, doubtless a correct 
. one, that Dickens was killed by the 
strain of his public readiu'^s. These 
enormous efforts, both in liritain and 
America, absorbed almtist the whole of 
the novelist’s lime anti ]>ower duritift 
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the last few years of his life, so that the history 
of this period must deal with the reading, rather 
than the writing of books. 

Constantly on the verge of physical and 
nervous break-down, even from his early years, 
Dickens had made his life a series of splendid 
efforts, with frequent short snatches of enforced 
rest between, and although the warning illnesses 
became more frequent and more dangerous* in 
later life, he was spurred on by his restless 
energy and tempted to rely too ntuch upon his 
enormous and oft-tried |)ower of recuperation. 
From almost the earliest books Dickens had 
been in the habit of reading his manuscripts to 
a small circle of friends. From this to the .semi- 
public reading of part of Dombey, at Lausanne 
in 1S46, was a very natural step, giving rise to 
the suggestion that “a great deal of qioncy might 


possibly be made (if it were not vi/ni dig,) by one’s having readings 


of one’s own books.” The idea was oppo.scd by Forster, but 


later came readings fjr charity, 
and gradually the temptation of 
the enormous profits to be made 
b)' reading for a comparatively 
small number of times overcame 
all opposition. In .all (exclud- 
ing tho.se undertaken for charity), 
Dickens gave over four hundred 
public rc.'idings, which earned 
him .some /'4S,ooo ; a m.agni- 
ficent result if health and life 
had not been .sacrificed. 

A serious physical warning 
was received in February, 1865, 
M'hen great pain and lameness 



TUNNCl. UNDER DOVER ROAD. 

Driven by Dickens to connect his two gardens 
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of the left foot checked the long^ walks which had hitherto been 
as safety-valves for restless energy. Attributing the trouble to 
frost-bite, and r<^arding it as purely local, Dickens inis.sed the 
real importance of the attack ; and lie also disregarded a slight 



r.AiiMiii.i. n.M K. 
DirkcriN's library tu ri^bt of 


sun-stroke and frequent . return of his old catarrhal trouble. Tf» 
aggravate these difficulties, and as a great shock to the already 
over-strained nerves, came a terrible railway accidernt on June 9th, 
1865, at Staplchurst. Many lives were lost; I.)ickens was |)reserved 
unhurt, as if by a miracle, and although he worked with complete 
coolness and great strength for hours amongst the dead and 
dying, the shock told upon him, very perceptibly, for a long 
time. It is doubtful if he ever com|)lctely regained his nerve, a fact 
\vhich added greatly to the .strain of the travel between the readings, 
and which shows how strong must have been the will that arranged 
and earned out long scries of readings in all parts of Great liritain 
and Ireland, and in America. Karly in 1866, Dickens was examined 
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by tivo doctors, who reported disease of the heart, but in spite of 
that, he made an agreement with Messrs. Chappell & Sons to give 
thirty readings, wherever they chose, in England, Scotland, Ireland. 
»»r Paris, Messrs. Chapfiell paying every exiiense, including personal 



r.ADsiiii.i. AMI iiiiirKltr. 

nl.li nil, HAM CIU.'Kt.ll. KK.\K rt|* i..\I)-«illl.l. i'l.Al P. 

luiVKH KOAI*. Mil'll I KHANS AT «;aI>s||II.I.. SI I K i>K Mil: CHALKI'. 


and travcllin*; charj,^c.s ot the reader and his staff, in addition to a 
clear fee t)f jCso per nij^ht. George Dolby was the manager of the 
tour, and Dickens had every reason to be grateful to the Chappells, 
to Dolby, and to his travelling servants, for casing his work to aii 
enormous extent. 

In the earliest readings, the Trial scene from Picizoici*, Bob Sawyer’s 
tea party, from the same book, and the scenes at Squeers’s School, 
from Nicholas Nicklcbv, provided the more mirthful portion, while 
Boots at the Holly Tree Inn gave a tone of quaint quiet liumour, 
and a selection from Dr, Marigold's Prescriptions provided that pathos 
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which moved whole Audiences to tCArs. The rcAclings were enormously 
popular. At Liverpool, for instance, the jK^lice rc|X)rtc(l that three 
thousand people tried and failed to obtain admission at the doors. 



m:KM;.S OJ- “>KVKN I'OOk I KAVKl.I.Kks." 


U‘A«^IIINr. ri.ACK. KI-AK III- WAirs’s CHAK'ITV. WAIIs’S CKAHIVV. 

I'CMKN HK HVI-I. INN'. IkjKMITOKV I.AM^INli. M I'I'KR 

At other places the peoj)le were so insistent that, in addition to fillinj^^ 
every place where it was possible to sit or stanri, they crowded and 
lay down upon the very platform itself. This enormr>iis crowding 
added to Dickens’s responsibility and anxiety, but he was always 
able to hold every member of his audience, and in the few cases 
when accidents to the lights threatened panic amongst the more 
nervou.^ auditors, he kept them in their places by sheer personal 
influence. Well might the gas-man .say, “The master is grand,'' 

At the close of the first .series of readings under the Chappells 
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management, Dickens suggested a further engagement for forty-two 
nights for £ 2 , 500 , or £60 a night, “and every conceivable and in- 
conceivable expense paid ” ; 
and this was at once ac- 
cepted for readings in the 
winter of 1866. For the 
spring of 1867 he planned 
and carried out a scries ®of 
fifty nnibre readings. Invita- 
tions from AiTierica became 
more and more pressing, and 
on the 3rd of August, 1867^ 
Dickens sent Dolby to the 
States to personally inspect 
the field and consider the 
prospects. The report was 
favourable, and at the end of 
September, after a consulta- 
tion with Dolby and Forster,. 
“Yes!” was telegraphed to 
Boston. On November 2nd,. 
{I farewell banquet was given 
to the novelist in the Free- 
mason.s’ Hall, Lord Lytton 
presiding, and on Novem- 
ber 9th Dickens sailed for 
Boston. 

If the success in Britain 
had been great, that in the 

MIGIIARU WATTS’s MONVMKNT, AND TABLET TO DICKENS. Ullitcd StatCS WaS Simolv 

KOCIIESTRK CATIIKDRAU ‘ ' t ^ 

“ Th« effigy of Master RichMd Walls WM bunting out of lii* phenomenal. The mOSt CX- 

louiU"— A'rsv#* /’etr TmvtlUn, 

travagant speculation in 
tickets at enormous premiums occurred, in spite of every effort of 
Dickens and his manager to .sell to bona>fide buyers. The speculators 
hired gangs of men to form in line at the ticket-ofRces, and eventually 
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they were obliged to be on the ground so early that many of them 
brought mattresses and csimiied for the night, while a profitable trade 
was carried on in supplying them with refreshments. Return visits 
to the principal cities found the enthusiasm greater, rather than Ic-s-s.. 



KASTGATK HOUSE (TIIK “ NUNs’ HOUSE**;, KOUIIESTKK. 

“ In ihc iiuJ.st of Cloisicrham stanils ili« Nun^* If'vuvc ; a vcncraWr l»rick I ifici*. "—/?*/»«« DraotL 


and through call the series of readings there was no evidence that 
the work could not be carried on indefinitely. Ihit the fatigue was 
awful! Inclement weather, long journcy.s, including some in which 
the trains crawled for hours through flofxl-waler anrl ice that reiurhed 
the axles, constant catarrh, relaxed throat and loss of voice, and 
is constant pain in the left foot, with frequent and alarming heart 
troubles, made a combination of ills against which only the most 
invincible will-power could successfully struggle. There were one or 
two cases in which reading was absolutely impossible, and the cngtigc- 
ment had to be postponed under doctors' im|x:rativc orders, but in* 
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most cases, even when the reader seemed quite collapsed and unable 
to articulate immediately before the opening time, the feeling of the 
platform and sight of the audience brought back voice and power, 
and he went through his programme amidst breathless attention, with 



A RfNlM IN THK “ NUNs*. IIOI’nE.' 

" Nfr. (irewKiou^ wa.4 diMrovert'ii by bis ward, iiiucli diMruinfiicd by in Miss 'rwiiiklvton's company, in Miss 
Twinklciun's <iwn sacrctl r(H»m." — I'.dwin Duhh^, 


(^cci'isional bursts of rapturous applause, only to drop in complete 
exhaustion the moment he left the platform. 

Ill spite of the labour of reading, and the strain of travel, Dickens 
found time for many social and other engagements, such as a dinner 
with Longfellow, lilmerson, Wendell Holmes, and Aga.ssiz ; and 
negotiations for the production of a stage version of No Thoroughfare, 
He even found relaxation in arranging a walking-match, in Boston, 
between George Dolby and J. K. Osgood, both of whom had been 
travelling with him, for which he drew up a humorous anfl most 
4:iaboratc series of “.Articles of Agreement.” A brilliant day at 
Niagara, which was made a holiday for the benefit of the stafT, 
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made an enjoyable little break in the labours^ On April iSth, 1868, 
Dickens was {juest of honour at a dinner by the New York Press 



KUUIIKSIKK SCENES nK “ EDWIN DKOOD.'* 


TMK C ATIIKHUAI, rKVIT. “ MK. -Hil'K." lUE rATIIMiHAI.. 

“MK. SAI’SKA'S M|Nt)K (.ANUN COKNKK. “ JAM’I'.k's iiA I MIUUbK.' 


(Mub, on the 20lh his last American reailin^ was niven, ami on the 
22nd the party sailed for home by the Russia, 

Late in the same year Dickens declined the reejuest that he 
should become a Mcmlx:r of Parliament for ICdinburnh. ami early 
in October he Ijcfjan a lonj; final series of reading's. In April t>f 
1869, the liravity of his illness com|)eIIefl the summonijin of a 
physician, who insisted on the readinffs beiny immerlialely abjindoned 
for a year. The provincial ent'agements were cancelled, but Dickens’s 
fcelins{ of resij<»nsibility to Messrs. Chajjix:!! made him umicrtake a 
.series of I'arewcll Readings, in St. James’s I lall, London, commencing 

1 ' 
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January nth, 1870, and concluding with an enormously successful 
reading and farewell speech on March isth. 

The readings were done just as earnestly and thoroughly Is any 
other part of l^ickcns’s work. After the very first they were not 
truly “ readings ” at all, for they were learned by heart, and con- 
stantly rehearsed, even when in regular reading before the public. 
In addition to the subjects already mentioned, the death of Paul 
Dombey, and A Christmas Carols were wonderfully popular ; and^ for 
the latest readings Dickens got up the tcrriblv powerful scene of the 
murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes, from Oliver Tivist. When first given 
in public, as Nancy fell b«ick with a dying shriek, the effect was so 
electrical that a large number of ladies fainted and had to be carried 
from the hall. This climax was dropjxjd in the remaining presenta- 
tions, but the murder scene took such a hold on Dickens that it 
always left him completely wrecked. Yet “in justice to his managers'* 
he refused to drop such a powerful item. Audiences were com- 
pletely dominated by the readings, and the effect may be summed 
up in the comment of Csirlyle, who, when some one remarked 
that Dickens was a born actor, retorted — “ Actor ! why, the man’s 
a whole theatre.” 

The constant whirl of reading and travel prevented much atten- 
tion to writing, but in August, 1869, Edwin Drood was outlined, and 
on the 26th of October, the manuscript of the first numlx^r was read 
at Forster’s house to a small party. Dickens was absorbed by the 
story, and probably had never written better. The plot intcrcstc<l 
and satisfied him, and the principal scenes were laid in Rochester, 
which he touched and described lovingly and delicately as “Cloister- 
ham.” Most of the places can be easily recognised. The Cathedral, 
the Close, the esplanade lx?low the C'astlc walls, the Monks* Vinej-ard 
(locally called The Vines), Miiuir Canon Corner (really Minor Canon 
Row), the Nuns’ House (Fastgate House, now a public museum), and 
Mr. Sapsea’s house, just across the High Street from Eastgate House. 
Jasjxjr’s Gatehouse is usually identified with the College Gatehouse 
in High Street, but there .are details in Dickens’s description which fit 
each of the three gates of the Close, while no one of them answers in 
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all points. The Travellers* Twopenny, in Gasworks Gcardcn. cannot 
be identified, ^nd the opium den of l^ascar Sal, in I^iulon (which 
was 4 !lescribed from an actual original) has been destroyed. Staple 



STAI'I.K INN, roXliriN. 


nl KI, TIIK IfAI. 
TKII cm K'l. 


• »inoRN rKON'TAi.i-:. 


iilf'IKM cor HI. 


Inn, Ilolborn, still remains, in part. We may sec dc.ir old Mr. 

V 

Grewgious’s rooms, and even the mark J I over the entrance ; we 

1747 

may see the window from which jiccrefl the evil face of John Jasper, 
but the part of the Inn where Neville Landless lodged has been 
•swept away ; as has the neighbouring Inn, where Mr. (Jrewgious 
secured for Rosa Hud “the prettiest chamlxir in iMirnivals. Cloister- 
ham WdJr has no original in the Rochester district. Probably it was 
imfjorteef from the Upper Thames by the writer’s imagination. We 
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cannot be quite sure of the course taken by Neville Landless on 
the morning after Drood’s disappearance, but we imagine it was^long 



TIIR GRAVEYARD IN THE MOAT OF ROCHESTER CASTLE. 

Where J}icken» wished t5 lie buried. 

the ro«Td over Blue Bell hill to Maidstone, where a suitable place 
can be found for his turning into the by-lane and his arrest 

Edwin Drood was proceeding smcx)thly and fluently, for Dickens 
felt the relief from strain and the pleasure of return to familiar 
work. He wrote in the upper room of the chAlet given by Fcchter, 
which he had placed amongst the grand cedar trees of his garden, 
lined with mirrors, so that the sunshine and the birds and the leaves 
might \yc reflected and rc-rcflectcd. ^ 

On a brilliant summer day, the 8th of June, he was so much 
interested in the story that, contrary to custom, he resumed work 
after lunch, and continued writing through the afternoon. dinner. 
Miss Hogarth remarked a look of pain and trouble, and was told 
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that he had been very ill for an hour. Shortly aftenirijfd he 
attempted to rise, staggered, and was helped to the groundi'^^l^ere 
he lay unconscious until death on the evening of June 9th, the fifth 
anniversary of the Staplehurst accident. 

Dickens had wished that his remains should be laid in the little 
graveyard in the moat of Rochester Castle, but this had been closed 
for interments ; the family proposed to bury him in the Church- 
yard of Shornc, but the nation claimed his honoured remains Wbr 
Westminster Abbey. <• 

Of the many tributes to the great writer’s ineittciiy none was 
more s|K)ntancoiis or touching than that by the late Mr. Bret 
Harte, in the (hterland Monthly^ under the title of “ Dickens in 
Camp.” The mourning and the tributes were universal, for the 
whole world felt the loss <jf a leader and a friend, and some f>ne 
drew attention to the fact that amongst the last words written 
before the pen dropped from Dickens’s hand for ever, were these : — 

“ Changes of glorious light from moving houghs, songs of birds, si cnts from 
gardens, woods, and Helds -or, rather, from the one great garden of the whole 
ciiUivatcd island in its yielding time • penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue its earthy 
odour, and preach the Resurrection and the Life. 'I'he cold stone tombs of centuries 
ago grow warm ; iind flecks of brightness dart into the sternest marble corners of the 
building, fluttering there like wings.’* 
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Works of Chas. * Dickens, Sides of, 130, 
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French translation, 179 
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